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CiiAPTER I. 

With a quick step Garcias led the way to¬ 
wards that side of the hill, which from its posi¬ 
tion was cast into shadow, and taking an up¬ 
ward path, that we both knew, he soon ar¬ 
rived in those high and lonely parts of the 
mountain, where solitude and silence reigned un¬ 
disturbed. High above earth’s habitations, no¬ 
thing looked upon us but the clear blue sky 
and the bright calm moon, whose beams fell 
soft and silvery upon the tall mountain peaks 
around—poured into every valley—danced in 
every stream; and contrasted the broad, deep 
shadows thrown by each projecting rock, with 
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the bright effulgence of those spots whereon she 
glowed with her full power. 

11 was a grand and solemn scene; and there 
was something inexpressibly awful in the calm 
sublime aspect of the giant world in which 
we stood—in the silence—in the moonlight—.in 
the deep clear expanse of the profound blue 
sky, especially when each of those who contem¬ 
plated it, had heavy on his heart the weight of 
human blood. It felt as if wc were more im¬ 
mediately in the presence of heaven itself—as if 
the calm, bright eye of eternal Justice looked 
sternly into the deepest recesses of our bosoms. 

Garcias seemed to feel nearly as much as I 
did ; and bending his eyes upon the ground he 
pursued his wa}' silently and fast, till descend¬ 
ing for some hundred yards, and turning the 
angle of the lull, we came under a" group of 
high trees, which formed a beautiful object on 
the mountain side when viewed from the win¬ 
dows of the Chateau dc L’Orme, and from 
which I could now discern the dwelling of my 
ancestors. 

Here the smuggler stopped as if to allow me 
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a last view of the scenes of my infancy; and my 
eye instantly running down the valley, rested 
on the grey towers and pinnacles of my paternal 
mansion with a lingering regret impossible to 
describe. 

There lay all that 1 loved on earth, the ob¬ 
jects of every better affection of my nature — 
there lay the scenes amongst which every hap¬ 
pier hour had passed—there lay the spot where 
every early dream had been formed—where 
hope had arisen—where every wish returned ; 
and I was leaving it—leaving it perhaps forever 
—with a stain upon my name, and the kindred 
blood of her most dear, upon my hand. My 
heart swelled as if it would have burst, my 
brain burned as with fire, and my eyes would 
fain have wept 

I struggled long to prevent them, and 1 
should have succeeded; but just while I was 
gazing—while a thousand overpowering remem¬ 
brances and bitter regrets seemed tearing my 
heart to pieces, a nightingale broke out in the 
trees above my head, and poured forth so wild, 
so sweet, so melancholy a song, that my excited 
ff 2 
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feelings would bear no more, and the tears 
rolled over my cheeks like the large drops of 
a thunder-storm. 

“ Poor l)oy!” said Garcias, “ I am sorry 
for thee! I can feel now, more than I could this 
morning, what thou feelest; for in truth, I 
would that 1 had not slain that Perville so 
rashly: and, I know not why, but I wish, what 
I never wished before, that the moon was not 
so bright—it seems as if that poor wretch were 
looking at me. But come, ’tis no use to think 
of these things. When we are in Spain we will 
get us absolution, and that is all that we can 
do. Pardon me. Monseigneur,” lie added, sud¬ 
denly resuming that peculiar sort of haughti¬ 
ness which leads many a proud man in an in¬ 
ferior station to give a full portion of ceremo¬ 
nious deference to his superior; “ Pardon me, 
if now, or in future, I treat you too like a com¬ 
panion of Pedro Garcias the smuggler. During 
this day, my wish to check your grief has made 
me unceremonious; and till you can return, 
perhaps you had better waive that respect which 
your rank entitles you to require, for it may not 
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please you hereafter, to have many of those 
with whom you now consort for a time, boast of 
having been your very good friends and fellow 
adventurers.” 

I told him to call me what he liked, and to 
use his own discretion in regard to what account 
he gave of me to those, whose companion I was 
about to become. Little, indeed, cared I, for 
any part of the future: it had nothing for hope 
to fix upon; and once having withdrawn my 
eyes from that valley, and turned upon the path 
before me, I was reckless about all the rest. 

It seemed, however, that Garcias had found 
a relief in breaking the dead silence which had 
hung upon us so long, for he continued speak¬ 
ing on various topics as wc went, and gradually 
succeeded in drawing my mind from the actual 
objects of my regret. Not that I forgot my 
grief; far from it. It still lay a dead and heavy 
weight upon my heart, but my thoughts did 
not continue to trace every painful remembrance 
with the agonizing minuteness which they had 
lately done. Such is ever the first effect of that 
balm which Time pours into every wound. It 
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scarcely seems to lessen the anguish, but it 
renders it less defined. 

Gradually I listened and replied, and though 
each minute or two, my mind reverted to 
myself, yet the intervals became longer, and I 
found it every time more easy than the last to 
abstract my thoughts from my own situation, 
and to apply them to the subjects on which 
he spoke. 

For more than two hours we continued walk¬ 
ing on till we arrived at the heights nearly op¬ 
posite to Argelez, during which time we had 
climbed the hills and descended into the valleys 
more than once. We were now again upon the 
very crest of the mountain, and the moon was 
just sinking behind the hills to the west of the 
Balindrau, when Garcias paused and pointed 
down the course of a stream that burst.precipi¬ 
tately over the side of the hill with so perpen¬ 
dicular a fall, that it almost deserved the name 
of a cataract. 

The body of water, though then but a rivu¬ 
let, was at some part of the year undoubtedly 
considerable, for it had channelled for itself a 
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deep ravine which, for some space, wound 
away from the valley, as if obstinately resolved 
to bear its tribute in any other direction than 
towards the principal river that flowed in the 
midst: but, after pursuing these capricious 
nieandrings for a considerable way, it was obliged 
at length to follow the direction of the hills, and 
turn towards the valley in its own despite: as 
we often see, in some far province, a stubborn 
eontemner of established authorities pursue for 
a while his own wilful way, fancying himself a 
man of great spirit and au independent soul, 
till comes some stiff official of the law, wilt) 
turns Inn: sneaking back, into the common 
course of life. 

The bottom of the ravine, left free by the 
shrinking of the stream, was lined on either hand 
with the most luxuriant verdure, and overhung 
by a thousand shrubs and trees, now in their 
ruffling dresses of summer green. Where we 
then stood, however, many hundred yards above, 
witli the moon, as I have said, sinking behind 
the opposite mountains, all that I could see was 
a dark and fearful chasm below, at the bottom 
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of which I caught every now and then the flash 
and sparkle of the stream, whose roar, as it 
broke from fall to fall, reached my car even at 
that height. 

Down this abyss it was that Garcias pointed, 
saying that our journey’s tnd lay there, for the 
present. 

“ If you are a true mountaineer,” added he, 
“ you will be able to follow me; but attempt 
it not if you feel the least fear, for I have sel¬ 
dom seen a place more likely to break the neck 
of any but a good cragsman.” 

“ Go on,” replied I, “ I have no fearand, 
indeed, I had become so reckless about life 
that had it been the jaws of hell, I would have 
plunged in.—And yet it appeared I was even 
then in the act of flying from death. Man is so 
made up of inconsistencies, that this would not 
have been extraordinary, granting it to have 
been the case—but it was not so. I was not fly¬ 
ing from death, but from ignominy and shame, 
and the reproachful eyes of those I loved. 

Garcias led the way; and certainly never did 
a more hazardous and precarious path receive 
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the steps of two human beings. Its course lay 
down the very face of the precipice over which 
the stream fell, and the only tenable steps that it 
afforded were formed by the broken faces of 
the schistus rock, without one bough of shrub 
or tree to offer a hold for the hands. The river 
at the same time kept roaring in our ears, with¬ 
in a yard of our course, and every now and 
then, where it took a more furious bound than 
ordinary, it dashed its spray in our faces, and 
over our path, confusing the sight, whose range 
was already circumscribed by the darkness, and 
rendering the rock so slippy that nothing but 
the talons of an eagle would have fastened 
steadily upon it. 

At length, we came to a spot of smooth turf, 
with still the same degree of perpendicular de¬ 
clination ; and to keep one’s feet became now 
almost impossible ; so that nothing seemed left 
but to lie down and slip from the top to the 
bottom. It was a dangerous experiment, for 
the descent might probably have terminated in 
a precipice which would have been difficult to 
avoid; but I little cared : and, with the usual 
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success of boldness, 1 lighted on a sin all round 
plot of turf, crowning another turn of the ra¬ 
vine. A man anxious for life would, most pro¬ 
bably, have avoided the course of the stream, 
slipped past the spot on which I found a safe 
resting place, and been dashed over the preci¬ 
pice which lay scarce two yards from me. 

In a moment Garcias was by my side, and 
asked, with some concern lest his place of re¬ 
treat had been discovered, whether 1 had ever 
visited that s]M>t before, for I seemed to know 
it, he said, as well as he did himself. Having 
assured him I never had, and that my fortunate 
descent was entirely accidental, he laid his 
hand on my arm, as if to stay me from any 
farther trial of the kind. “ You have escaped 
strangely," said he: “ but never make the same 
experiment again, unless you are .something 
more than merely careless about life. We arc 
now close upon my men," he added, “and 
we must give them notice of our approach or 
we may risk a shotand he stooped over the 
edge of the elifl' looking down into the ravine. 

It was here that the trees and shrubs, which 
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lined thickly the lower parts of the dell, first 
began to sprout; and, forming a dark screen 
between our eyes and the course of the stream, 
they would have cut off all view of what was 
passing below, bad it been day ; but at that 
hour, when all was darkness around us, and no 
glare of sunshine out-shone any other light, we 
could just catch through the foliage the spark¬ 
ling of a fire, about forty yards below us ; and 
as we gazed, a very musical voice broke out in 
a Spanish song. Being directly above the 
singer, the sounds rose distinctly to our ears, so 
that we could very well distinguish the words 
that he sang, which were to the following 
tenor as near as I can recollect 

SONG. 

Tread thou the mountain. Brother, Brother! 

Tread thou the mountain wild ! 

In each other land men betray one another; 

Be thou then the mountain’s child. 

i. 

Hark ! how llidalgo to Hidalgo vows. 

To serve him he’d hazard his life— 

But woe to the foolish and confident spouse 
If he leave him alone with his wife.— 
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Tread then the mountain. Brother, Brother ! 

Trend then the mountain wild! 

In each other land men hetray one another, 

Be thou then the mountain’s child. 
ii. 

Lo ! how the Merchant to Merchant will say. 

His credit and purse to command; 

But let him fall bankrupt, I doubt, well-a-day 1 
No credit he ’ll have at his hand. 

Tread then the mountain. Brother, Brother! 

Trend then the mountain wild! 

In each other land men betray one another; 

Be thou then the mountain's child. 
hi. 

Lo! how the Statesman will promise his tool. 

To raise him to honours some day: 

But when he’s done all he would wish, the poor fool 
Will regret taking line words for pay. 

Tread then the mountain. Brother, Brother ! 

Tread then the mountain wild 1 
In each other land men betray one another; 

Be thou then the mountain’s child. 

IV. 

Hark ! what the Courtier vows to his King, 

To serve him whatever befall; 

But if evil luck dark misfortune should bring. 

The Courtier turns sooner than all. 

Tread then the mountain. Brother, Brother 1 
Tread then the mountain wild 1 
In court, crowd, and city, men cheat one another ; 
Be thou then the mountain’s child. 
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“ He says true! By Saint Jago, he says 
true !” cried Garcias, who had been listening as 
well as myself. “ Thank God, for being born 
a mountaineer!” 

He ended his self-gratulation with a long 
whistle, so shrill that it reached the ears of the 
singer, to whom the noise of our voices had not 
arrived from the height we were above him, 
although his song by the natural tendency of 
sounds had come up to us. He answered the 
signal of his Captain immediately, and we in¬ 
stantly began to descend, making steps of the 
boles and roots of the trees, till lighting once 
more on somewhat level ground, we stood be4> 
side his watch-fire. The singer was a tall fine 
Arragonese, about my own age or perhaps 
somewhat older, who had been thrown out as 
a sentinel to guard the little encampment of 
the smugglers, which lay a couple of hundred 
yards farther down the ravine. He bore a 
striking resemblance to Garcias, whom he called 
cousin, and also seemed to possess some por¬ 
tion of his gigantic strength, if one might judge 
by the swelling muscles of his legs and arms, 
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which were easily discernible through the tight 
netted silk breeches and stockings he wore in 
common with most of his companions. 

He gazed upon me for a moment or two with 
some surprise, and I returned his look with 
one of equal curiosity. In truth, I should not 
particularly have liked to encounter him as an 
adversary, for with his long gun, his knife, and 
his pistols, added to the vigour and activity 
indicated by his figure, he would have offered 
as formidable an opponent as I ever beheld. 
No questions, however, did he ask concerning 
me. Not a word, not an observation did he 
•nake, but resuming the characteristic gravity 
of the Spaniard, from which perhaps he thought 
his song might have somewhat dewgated in 
the eyes of a stranger, he merely replied to 
a question of his cousin, that all had passed 
tranquilly during his absence, and cast himself 
down upon his checkered cloak, by the side of 
the watch-fire, with an air of the most perfect 
indifference. 

At another time I might have smiled to see 
how true it is that nations have their affecta- 
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tions as well as individuals; but I was in no 
smiling mood, and •were I to own the truth, I 
turned away with a feeling of contemptuous 
anger at his arrogation of gravity, fully as 
ridiculous in me as even his mock solemnity. 
What had I to do* to be angry with him ? I 
asked myself, after a moment’s reflection: I was 
not born to be the whipper of all fools; and if 
I was, I thought, my castigation had certainlj 
better begin with myself. 

Garcias led me on to the rest of his com¬ 
panions, who were stretched sleeping on the 
ground; some wrapped in their cloaks, some 
partly sheltered from the winds, which in those 
mountains lose not their wintry sharpness till 
summer is far advanced, by little stone walls, 
built m> from the various masses of rock that 
from time to time had rolled down the moun¬ 
tain, and strewed the bottom of the ravine. 
The younger men, though engaged in a life 
of danger and risk, slept on with the fearless 
slumber of youth; but four or five of the 
elder smugglers, whom ancient habits of watch¬ 
ful anxiety rendered light of sleep, started up 
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with musket and dagger in their hands, long 
before our steps had reached their halting- 
place. 

The figure of Garcias, however, soon quieted 
their alarm, and I was astonished to see how 
little agitation the return of their absent leader, 
from what had been, and always must be, 
a dangerous part of their enterprise, caused 
amongst them: nor did my presence excite 
any particular attention. Garcias informed 
them simply, that I was a friend he had long 
known, who now came to join them ; on which 
they welcomed me cordially, without farther 
enquiry, giving me merely the liuenas nocfies 
tenga usted Caballero, and assigning ine a 
spot to sleep in, near the horses, which was 
indeed the place of honour, being more shel¬ 
tered than any other. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Sleet, —calm, natural sleep, was not, how¬ 
ever, to be procured so soon; and though I 
laid down and remained quiet, in imitation of 
the smugglers, what, what would I not have 
given for tiie slumber they enjoyed! I need 
not go farther into my feelings,—I need not 
tell all the bitter and agonizing reflections that 
reiterated themselves upon my brain, till I 
thought reason would have abandoned me. 
What I had been,—what I was,—what I was 
to be,—each one of them had some peculiar 
pang; so that on neither the past, the present, 
nor the future, could my mind rest without 
torture: and yet I could not sleep. 

It may easily be conceived then that the two 
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hours which elapsed, between our arrival at the 
rendezvous and the break of day, was a space 
too dreadful to be rested on without pain, even 
now, when the whole lias been given over to the 
more calm dominion of remembrance:—remem¬ 
brance, that has the power to rob every part of 
the past of its bitter, except remorse; and 
to mingle some sweet with even the memory 
of pain and misfortune, provided our own heart 
finds nothing therein for reproach. 

As soon as the very first faint streaks of light 
began to interweave themselves with the grey 
clouds in the east, the smugglers were upon 
their feet, and, gathering round Garcias and 
myself, began to ask a great many more ques¬ 
tions than they had ventured on the night be¬ 
fore. My dress and my person became objects 
of some curiosity among them; aiid it so un¬ 
fortunately happened that more than one of the 
smugglers, who had seen me at the mill in former 
days, instantly recognized me at present. How¬ 
ever, as probably no one of them would have 
found it agreeable himself to assign his exact rea¬ 
sons for joining the lawless band with which he 
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consorted, I escaped all questions as to the cause 
of my appearing amongst them. Each, probably, 
attributed it to some separate imagination of his 
own; but the high favour in which our house 
stood with this honourable fraternity, assured 
me the most enthusiastic reception; and they 
mutually rivalled one another in their endea¬ 
vours to serve me, and render my situation 
comfortable. 

It was in vain now to attempt concealing 
from any one of the band, my rank in life ; but 
in order that accident should not extend my 
real name beyond the mere circle of those who 
knew me, 1 followed a custom which I found 
they generally adopted themselves — that of 
distinguishing themselves, each by a different 
appellation, when actually engaged in any of 
their hazardous enterprizes, from that by which 
they were ordinarily known in the world. I 
therefore took the name of De l’Orme, to which 
I was really entitled by birth; the Comte de 
rOrme having been in our family from time 
immemorial. 

These arrangements, the quick questions of 
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the smugglers, their wild, strange manners, and 
picturesque appearance, all formed a relief to a 
mind,anxious to escape from itself; and per¬ 
haps no society into which I could have fallen, 
would have afforded me so m uch the means of 
abstracting my thoughts from all that was pain¬ 
ful in my situation. After having satisfied 
their curiosity in regard to me, the Spaniards, 
to the number of twenty, gathered round Gar¬ 
cias to hear how he had disposed of the smug¬ 
gled goods, which had been deposited at the 
mill; and certainly, never did a more pictu¬ 
resque group meet my view, than that which 
they presented, with their fine muscular limbs, 
rich coloured dresses, deep sun-burnt counte¬ 
nances, and flashing black eyes. While each 
cast himself into some of those wild and pictu¬ 
resque attitudes, which seem natural to moun¬ 
taineers ; and the form of Garcias towering 
above them all, looked like that of the Far- 
nesian Hercules, fresh from the garden of the 
Hespcrides. 

Garcias’ story was soon told. He informed 
them simply, that all was safe, produced the 
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little bag which contained the profits of their last 
adventure, and told them how much the miller 
expected to gain for the goods at present in his 
hands. 1 remarked, however, he wisely said not 
a word of the death of Iberville the douannier, al¬ 
though undoubtedly it would have met with the 
high approbation of his companions; and proba¬ 
bly, woidd have given him still greater sway, than 
oven that which he already possessed, over the 
minds of a class of men, on whom any tiling 
striking and bold is never without its effect. 

All tliis being concluded, instant preparation 
was made lor our departure. A horse was as¬ 
signed to me from amongst those which had 
borne the smuggled wares across the moun¬ 
tains; anti, all the worthy fraternity being 
mounted, we had already begun to wind down 
the ravine, in an opposite direction from that on 
which Garcias and myself had arrived, when 
the sound of voices, heard at a little distance 
before us, made us halt in our march. In a 
moment after, one of the smugglers who had 
been sent out as a sort of piquette in front, and 
whose voice we had beard, returned, dragging 
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along a poor little man, in whom I instantly 
recognized the unfortunate player apothecary, 
who had given me so much relief by his chirur- 
gical applications a day or two before. He had 
a small bundle strapper! upon his back, as if 
equipped for travelling; and seemed to be in 
mortal fear, holding back with all his might, 
while the smuggler pulled him along by the 
arm, as we often see a boy drag on an unwilling 
puppy by the collar, while the obstinate beast 
hangs back with its haunches, and sets its four 
feet firmly forward, contending stoutly every 
step that it is forced to make in advance. 

“ Here is a spy,” cried the smuggler, pulling 
his prisoner forward into the midst of the wild 
group, that our halt had occasioned ; “ I caught 
him dodging about in the bushes there, at the 
entrance of the ravine; and, depend on it, the 
gabellateurs are not far off.” 

The poor player, who understood not one 
word of this Spanish accusation, gazed about, 
with open mouth, and starting eyes, upon the 
dark countenances of the smugglers, who, I be¬ 
lieve, were only meditating whether it would be 
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better to throw him over the first precipice, or 
hang him up on the first tree; and whose 
looks, in consequence, did not offer any thing re¬ 
assuring. 

“ Messieurs! Messiqprs! respectable Mes¬ 
sieurs /” cried he, gazing round and round in 
an agony of terror, without being able to say 
any more; when suddenly lu's eye fell upon me, 
and darting forward with a quick spring, that 
loosed him from the smuggler’s hold, he cast 
himself upon his knees, embracing my stirrup; 
while half-a-dozen guns were instantly pointed 
at his head from the idea that he was about to 
make his escape. The clicking of the gun-locks 
increased his terror almost to madness; and, 
creeping under my horse’s belly, he made a sort 
of shield for his head, with my foot and the 
large clumsy stirrup-iron, crying out with the 
most doleful accents, “ Don’t fire! don’t fire! 
pray don’t fire ! — Monsiegneur ! — Illustrious 
scion of a noble house!— pray don’t fire — ex¬ 
ert thine influence benign, for the preservation 
of a lowly supplicant.” 

By this time, one of the smugglers had again 
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got the player by the collar; and, dragging him 
out, with some detriment to his doublet, he 
placed him once more in the midst. “ Garcias,” 
cried I, seeing them rather inclined to maltreat 
their captive, “Do not let them hurt him, your 
companion is under a mistake. This poor 
little wretch, depend on it, had no more idea of 
spying upon your proceedings, than he had of 
spying into the intrigues of the moon. He is a 
miserable player, who is unemployed, and half 
starving, I believe. I will answer for his being 
no spy.” 

At my intercession, Garcias interfered to pre¬ 
vent any farther annoyance being inflicted upon 
the hero of the buskin, and questioned him, in 
French, in regard to what he did there. For a 
moment or two, his terror and agitation depriv¬ 
ed him of the power of explaining himself; but 
soon beginning to perceive that the storm had 
in some degree subsided, he took courage, and, 
summoning up his most elevate^ style, he pro¬ 
ceeded to explain his appearance amongst them, 
mingling, as he went on, a slight degree of sa- 
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tire with his bombast, which I was afraid might 
do him but little service with his hearers. 

“ Gentlemen P* cried he, “ if ye be, as from 
your gay attire and splendid arms, your noble 
bearing and your bronzed cheeks, I judge ye 
are,—Lords of the forest and the mountain— 
Knights, wanderers of the wild—Magistrates, 
executors of your own laws, and abrogators of 
the laws of every other person, I beseech ye, 
show pity and fellow-feeling towards one who has 
the honour of being fully as penny less as your¬ 
selves ; who, though he never yet had courage 
enough to cut a purse, or talent enough to steal 
one, has ever been a great admirer of those 
bold and witty men, who maintain the blessed 
doctrine of the community of this world’s 
goods, at the point of the sword; and put 
down the villainous monopoly of gold and silver 
with a strong hand and a loaded pistol.” 

“ Make haste, good friend!” cried Garcias 
smiling; “ we are not what you take us for, 
but we have as much need of concealment as 
if we were. Therefore, if you would escape 
hanging on that bough, give a true account of 

VOL. II. 
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yourself in as few words as possible. Such 
active tongues as your’s sometimes slip into the 
mire of falsehood. See that it be not the case 
witli you. Say, how came you in this unfre- 
quented part of the country, at this early hour?” 

“ Admirable Captain •” cried the player, 
again beginning to tremble for his life, “ you 
shall hear the strange mysterious turns of fate 
that conducted me hither, to a part of which, 
that noble scion of an illustrious house—who 
seems either to be your prisoner or your friend, 
I know not which; but who, in either capacity, 
is equally honourable and to be honoured,—can 
bear witness. Know then, magnanimous chief, no 
later than yesterday morning, towards the hour 
of noon, according to that illustrious scion’s 
express command, I proceeded to the principal 
gate of the mighty Chateau de l’Orme, where 1 
had expected a certain farther fee or reward, 
which he promised me for having solaced and 
assuaged the pains of those wounds still visible 
upon his brow and hands. But judge of my 
surprise when, on entering the court-yard, I 
found the whole place in confusion and dismay ; 
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men mounting in haste, women screaming at 
leisure, dogs barking, horses neighing, and asses 
braying; and on my addressing myself to an 
elderly gentleman with a long nose, for all the 
world like a sausage of Bigorre, asking him, 
with a sweet respectful smile, if he coidd show 
me to my Lord the young Count, he bestowed a 
buffet on my cheek, which had even a greater 
effect than the buffet which Moses gave the 
rock, for it brought fire as well as water out 
of my eyes both at once.'" 

And what was the cause of all this tumult ? 
Did you hear?” demanded Garcias, who had 
observed my eye, while the player told what he 
had seen at the Chateau dc TOrtne, straining: 
up his countenance with an anxiety that would 
bear no delay. 

“ To speak the truth, most mighty potentate 
of the mountains,” replied the stroller, “I 
asked no farther questions where such answers 
seemed amongst the most common forms of 
speech. I thought the striking reply of my 
first respondent quite sufficient, though not 
very satisfactory; and, judging he might like 
c 2 
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my back better than my face, I got my heels 
over the threshold, and came away as fast as 
possible. I did not return to the cottage where 
I had spent the last six weeks, for I had hap¬ 
pily my pack on my back, and my worthy host 
and hostess were so much obliged to me for 
boarding and lodging with them all that time, 
that I doubt they would have retained my 
goods and chattels as a keepsake, if I had ven¬ 
tured myself within reach of their affectionate 
embraces; though, God help me! they had 
already kept, as a remembrance, the gold 
piece which Monseigneur gave me at first. I, 
last night, made my way to Argelez, and libe¬ 
rally offered the gross-minded uubergiste of the 
place, to treat himself and his company to the 
whole of “The Cid,” to be enacted by myself 
alone, for the simple consideration of a night’s 
lodging and a dinner; but he—most grovelling 
brute! fingered my doublet with his cursed 
paw, and said he was afraid the dresses and 
decorations would be too expensive, as they 
must evidently all be new. Indignantly I 
turned upon my heel, and walked on till I 
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came to this valley, where I found a nice warm 
bush, and slept out my night after Father 
Adam’s fashion. This morning, hearing voices, 
and knowing not whence they came, I began to 
look about with some degree of caution, when 
suddenly pounces upon me this dark-browed 
gentleman, and drags me hither, to the mani¬ 
fest injury of my poor doublet, which, God 
help it! has had so many a pull from old mis¬ 
chievous Time, that it can ill bear the rude 
touch of any other fingers. This is my tale, 
renowned Sir, and if it be not true, may the 
buskin ne’-er fit my foot, may the dagger 
break in my grasp, and the bowl tumble out of 
my fingers!” 

The latter part of the poor player’s speech 
had been sufficiently long to give me the time 
necessary for recovering from the effect of 
that portion of it which had personally affected 
myself, and 1 pointed out to Garcias that his 
tale must undoubtedly be true, begging him at 
the same time to free the poor little man and 
send him away. 

“ No, no!” replied the smuggler, “ that 
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must not be. He has found his way to a re¬ 
treat which none but ourselves know: such 
secrets arc heavy things to carry, and he might 
drop his burden at some douannicr's door who 
would pay for it in gold. No! no! willing, 
or unwilling, he must come with us to Spain, 
and we will teach him a better trade than rant¬ 
ing other people s nonsense to amuse as great 
fools as himself.” 

The little player at first seemed somewhat 
astounded at such an unexpected alteration in 
his prospects, but learning that, in the very 
.first place, board and lodging was to be provided 
for him, and a horse as soon as one could be 
procured, his countenance brightened up, and 
he trudged contentedly after the band of smug¬ 
glers, eating a large lump of cheese and a bis¬ 
cuit which Garcias had given him as occupa¬ 
tion on the road.—Strange, strange world, 
where the most abject poverty is the surest 
buckler against misfortune! When I stood and 
considered that wretched player’s feelings and 
my own, and saw how little he was affected by 
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things which would have pained me to the very 
soul—how little he heeded being torn from his 
native land, with nothing but blank uncertainty 
before him, and how he enjoyed the crust which 
fortune had given him, I could hardly help 
envying his very misery, which so armoured 
him against all the shafts of adversity to which 
I stood nakedly opposed. 

My present journey through the Pyrenees, 
though tending very nearly in the same direc¬ 
tion as the first, lay amongst scenes of a still 
wilder description, for the smugglers carefully 
avoid all the ordinary paths, and, though now 
unburdened with any seizable goods, as heed- 
fully guarded against a meeting with the officers 
of the douannc , as if they were escorting a 
whole cargo. They seemed to take a delight 
in the mystery and secrecy of their ways, but 
in truth they found it necessary to keep the 
whole world, except those concerned, in perfect 
ignorance of the great extent to which their 
contraband traffic was carried on; and, for this 
purpose, glided along through the deepest 
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shades of the pine forests, and over the highest 
and least frequented parts of the hills, by paths 
impracticable to any but themselves. 

Towards the close of the first day we halted 
by the side of a small mountain-lake, whose 
calm, still, shadowy waves, I almost hoped 
were the waters of oblivion. Round about, the 
mountains rose up on every side, seeming to 
shelter it from a world, and not a breath of 
wind rippled the surface of the water, so that 
the reflections of the high snowy peaks of the 
hills above, the dark rocks that dipped them¬ 
selves in its waves, and the gloomy pines that 
skirted it to the east, were all seen looking up 
like ghosts from below, while ever and anon a 
light evening cloud skimming over the sky 
found there its reflection too, and was seen 
gliding over the bosom of the calm expanse. 
The turf that spread from the margin of the 
lake to the bases of the mighty rocks that tow¬ 
ered up around, was covered with every kind of 
flower, though at so great an elevation; and 
the rhododendron in full blossom vied with the 
beautiful pink saffron, as if striving which 
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should most embellish that favoured spot of 
green that Nature seemed to have fancifully 
placed there, as a contrast between the cold 
dark waters and the stem gray rock. 

When, after alighting from my horse, 1 
gazed round on the whole scene, and then 
thought of returning to the world, with its idle 
bustle, and its thronging pains, and its vain 
babble, and unbroken discontent, I was tempted- 
to cast it all from me at once, and become a 
hermit even there, spending my time in the 
contemplation of eternity; but the thoughts 
that th > iged upon me during one brief half 
hour of solitude, while the smugglers were oc¬ 
cupied in making their arrangements for the 
night, showed me that the gayest scenes of 
the busy world would still leave me, perhaps, 
more time for memory than I could wish 
memory to fill. 

At length my meditations were disturbed by 
the approach of the little player, who seemed 
quite contented with his fate. As he came 
near he stretched forth his hand, threw back 
his head, and was beginning with his usual cm- 
b 5 
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phasis to address me as “ Illustrious scion of a 
noble house,” when I stopped him in the midst 
somewhat peevishly, bidding him drop his high- 
flown style if he would have me listen to him, 
and never to use it to me again if he wished 
not such a reply as had been bestowed upon him 
by my father’s maitre d'hote!. This warning 
and threat had a very happy effect, for he 
seldom afterwards poured forth any of his rodo¬ 
montade upon me, and when denuded of its frip¬ 
pery, his conversation was not without poig¬ 
nancy. 

“ Well, Sir,” said he, after my rebuff, “ 1 
will treat you to plain prose, as you V>e >t 
the high and metaphorical. Be it known 
unto your worship, that our friends with the 
dark faees have prepared something for dinner, 
and invite you to partake of some excellent 
Bayonne ham, and some unfortunate young 
trout, that an artful vagabond with an insinu¬ 
ating countenance has seduced out of the pro¬ 
tecting bosom of their parent lake, and aban¬ 
doned to the vile appetite of his companions. 
Added to this, you will find some excellent 
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botargis, which you doubtless are aware is ma¬ 
nufactured out of the roe of the mullet, and 
provokes drinking, a propensity that you may 
satisfy at discretion, out of certain skins of 
wine for that purpose made and provided—as 
my poor dear supposed father used to say, 
who turned me out of his house when I was 
nine years old.” 

I had too little love for my own thoughts to 
remain any longer alone than I could avoid, 
and rising, I followed the little player to a spot 
where the smugglers had spread out their sup¬ 
per upon Nature’s table. This was the first 
meal I had seen amongst them, and I found 
that they eat but once a tlay; but to do them 
all manner of justice, when they did apply 
themselves to satisfy their hunger, they amply 
compensated for their abstinence, and as they 
intended to proceed no farther that night, they 
were not more sparing of their wine than of 
their other viands. Gradually, as the potent 
juice of the grape began to warm their veins, 
all Spanish reserve wore away, and mirth and 
jocularity succeeded. Jest, and tale, and song. 
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went round; and even Garcias seemed to banish 
every circumstance of the past, and to enjoy 
himself as fully, as forgetfully as the rest. 

To what was this owing ? I asked myself,— 
To the wine-cup !—It had taught them forget¬ 
fulness !—It was temporary oblivion !—Tt was 
happiness !—and I drained it, and redrained it, 
to obtain the same blessing for myself. Strange 
how one error ever brings on another! and 
thus it is that amendment is still so difficult to 
those who have done wrong —’tis not alone, 
that they have to renounce the fault they have 
once committed, but that they have also to 
struggle against all those which that one brings 
in its train. 

I drank deep for forgetfulness; and certainly 
amongst the companions into whose society cir¬ 
cumstances had thrown me, I was not without 
encouragement. The wine they had brought 
with them was excellent and abundant; and 
when any one began to flag in his potation, the 
rest seemed to cry him on, as soldiers encourage 
one another in a march. Sometimes it was a 
story, sometimes a jest, sometimes a song; and 
of the latter, they had more amongst them than 
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I had supposed could bo invented on one sub¬ 
ject. The last that I remember, was sung by 
the same musical youth, whom Garcias and 
myself had found acting as sentinel when we 
joined the smugglers near Argelez. His single 
voice gave out the separate verses of the song 
to a merry Spanish air, while all the rest join¬ 
ing in at the end, raised a deafening din with 
the very absurd chorus. 

SONG. 

“ Woman first invented wine. 

Ere man found out to drink it ;* 

If otherwise, she wer'n’t divine. 

For this we 're hound to think it. 

CHORUS. 

Malaga and Alicant, 

Xeres and La Mancha! 

Whatever cup she offers man. 

We’ll take it, and we’ll thank her 1 
Cold water’s but a sober thing. 

That 's only fit for asses—” 

But before he had concluded, or his com¬ 
panions began roaring again about Malaga and 
Alicant, my cup fell out of my hand, and I slept. 

* The same fancy is current amongst many Eastern 
nations, and probably arrived at the Spanish smugglers’ 
through their Moorish ancestors. 
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CHAPTER III. 

I BELIEVE my sleep would have lasted longer 
than the night, had Garcias not woke me to¬ 
wards day-break, and told me that they were 
preparing to depart. Amongst the smugglers, 
every one took care of his own horse, and of 
course, I could not expect to be exempt from 
the same charge in their wandering republic, 
where the only title to require service oneself 
was the having shown it to others. I started 
up, therefore, in order to repair, as much as 1 
could, my negligence of the night before. To 
my surprise, however, I found that the horse 
had been already rubbed down and saddled by 
the little player; who, having drunk more cau¬ 
tiously than myself, had woke early in the 
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morning; and, after having shown this piece of 
attention to me, was engaged in tricking out, 
for his own use, an ass, which one of the smug¬ 
glers had procured from some acquaintance 
at the foot of the mountain. I thanked the lit¬ 
tle man for his civility, when laying his hand 
upon his heart, he professed his pleasure in 
serving me, and begged, in humble terms, 
if I had any thought of engaging a servant 
in the expedition wherein we were both en¬ 
gaged, that he might be preferred to that high 
post. 

“ Tiii' post would certainly be more honour¬ 
able than profitable, my good friend,” replied I, 
with some very melancholy feelings concerning 
my own destitute condition, fbr my whole for¬ 
tune consisted of about thirty Louis d’ors and 
a diamond ring, the value of which I did not 
know. “ I must tell you thus much concerning 
my situation,” I added; “ I am now quitting 
my father’s house and my native land, from cir¬ 
cumstances which concern me alone, but which 
may render my absence long; and during 
that absence, I expect no supply or pecuniary 
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aid from any one. You may now judge,” I 
proceeded with somewhat of a painful smile, 
“ whether such a man's service be the one to 
suit you." 

“ Exactly!” replied the little player to my 
surprise, “for during the time you have no¬ 
thing to give me, you will judge whether I am 
like to suit you when you can pay me well. I 
ask no wages but meat and drink. That, I am 
sure, you will give me while you can get any 
for yourself; and if a time should come when 
you can get none, perhaps it may be niv turn to 
put my hand in fortune’s bag, and pull out a 
dinner. Alone, and with no one to help me, I 
have never wanted food, but that one day at 
Argelez ; and, God knows, I never knew from 
day to day where I should fill my cup or load 
my platter, but in company with your Lordship 
— never fear, we shall always find plenty. 
Two people can accomplish a thousand things 
that one cannot. You can do a thousand that 
I do not know how to do, and I can do a thou¬ 
sand that you would be ashamed to do. Thank 
God, for having been turned out upon the world 
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at nine years old, without a sous in my pocket. 
’Twas the best school in nature for finishing 
my education.” 

I was hurt, I own, at the sort of companion¬ 
ship which the miserable little player seemed to 
have established, in his own mind, so completely 
between himself and me; and the haughty noble 
was rising with some acrimony to my lips, when 
I suddenly bethought me, what a thing I was 
to be proud over my fellow-worm ! It was a 
thought to take down the high stomach of my 
nobility, and after a moment’s pause I merely 
replieu. Your life must afford a curious his¬ 
tory, and doubtless has been full both of turns 
of fate and turns of ingenuity.” 

“ Oh, ’tis a very simple history,” answered 
the player, “ as brief as the courtship of a 
widow. When your Lordship has got on horse¬ 
back, and l have clambered on my ass, I will 
tell it to you as we go along. ’Twill at least 
spend a long five minutes. 

His proposal was not disagreeable to me, for 
my mind was in that state when any thing which 
could till up a moment with some external feel- 
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ing or interest, was in itself a blessing. Had 
he told such a tale as those with which they 
antuse children in a nursery, I should have been 
contented; and accordingly, as soon, after 
having mounted, as we were once more on our 
journey, I begged he would proceed, which he 
complied with as follows:— 

“ My mother’s husband, who had the credit— 
if any honour was thereunto attached—of being 
my father, was, when I can first remember him, 
Intendant to the estates of M. le Comte de 
Bagnols. He had originally studied the law, 
but not having money enough to purchase any 
charge at the bar, he was very glad to take the 
management of a young nobleman’s estates, who, 
though not indeed careless and extravagant, 
was still young—consequently inexperienced — 
consequently plunderable, and consequently a 
hopeful speculation for one in my father’s situa¬ 
tion. The Count was liberal, and therefore the 
appointments were in themselves good, con¬ 
sisting of a separate house half a mile from the 
chateau, a considerable glebe of land, and a 
salary of a thousand crowns. I must remark 
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here, that the Intendant was the ugliest man in 
Christendom, but he had the advantage of pos¬ 
sessing in my poor dear mother a very hand¬ 
some wife, whose beauties he considered as a 
certain means of performing the curious alchy- 
mical process of the transmutation of metals; 
that is to say, the changing his own brass into 
the Count’s gold. 

“ Now, I should be most happy could I 
claim any kindred with the noble family of 
Bagnols, but sorry I am to say, I was several 
years old when the young Count returned to 
the chateau from his campaigns with the army. 
Nor, indeed, should 1 have been much better 
off had fortune decreed me to be born after¬ 
wards; for though the worthy Intendant was 
as liberal as Cato in many respects, and the 
most decided foe to all sorts of jealousyand 
though my mother also was a complete prodigal 
in the dispensation of her smiles, the Count was 
as cold as ice. Indeed, as his marriage with the 
beautiful Henriette de Yergne was soon after 
brought on the carpet, I can hardly blame him 
for thinking of no one else. All went on well for 
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two years, during which time my mother had 
twice occasion to call upon Lucina, and the In- 
tendant was gratified by finding himself the fa¬ 
ther of two other sturdy children. At the end 
of that time, however, the marriage of the Count 
was broken off with Mademoiselle de Vergne, 
and the young lady was promised to the Marquis 
de St. Brie. You have heard all that sad story, 
I dare say ? The Marquis not liking a rival at 
liberty — for they began to whisper that the 
Count still privately saw Mademoiselle de 
Vergne, and some even said was married to her 
—had him arrested and thrown into prison, on 
an accusation of aiding the rebels at Rochelle. 
The Count, however, found means to write to 
the Intendant a letter from the Bastille, con¬ 
taining two orders; one was to send him in¬ 
stantly a certain packet of papers containing the 
proofs of his innocence, the other, to sell as 
speedily as possible all the alienable part of his 
property, and to transmit the amount to a com¬ 
mercial house at Saragossa. The worthy In¬ 
tendant set himself to consider his own interests, 
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and finding that it would be best to keep his 
lord in prison, he could never discover the pa¬ 
pers. At the same time, the buying and selling 
of a large property is never without its advan¬ 
tage to the steward, and, therefore, he punctu¬ 
ally obeyed the Count’s command in this parti¬ 
cular, selling all that he could .sell, and trans¬ 
mitting the money to Spain, at the end of which 
transaction he found himself very comfortably 
off in the world. One night, while he sat count¬ 
ing his gains, however, he was somewhat sur¬ 
prised by a visit from the Count, who had made 
his escape from the Bastille, and came to make 
his Intcndant a call, much more disagreeable 
than interesting. 

“ So much did the Intendant wish his lord 
at the devil, that he was civil to him beyond all 
precedent; and having gone up in the dark to 
the chateau, they spent two hours in diligent 
search for the papers, which they unfortunately 
could not find, for this very good reason, the In- 
tendant had taken care to remove them three or 
four days before, and had given them in charge 
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to his dear friend and co-labourer, the Count’s 
apothecary, to keep them as a sacred deposit 
as much out of the Count’s way as possible. 

“ After all this, sorry to have lost the papers, 
but glad to find he had a considerable fortune 
placed securely in Spain, the Count set out to 
seek his fair Henriette, resolving to carry her to 
another land; and thinking all the while that his 
lntendant was the honestest man in the world. 
Under this impression, he made him his chief 
agent in all his plans, told him of his pri¬ 
vate marriage, and in short, did what very 
wise men often do, let the greatest rogue of 
his acquaintance into all his most important 
secrets. 

“ The Marquis de St. Brie very soon found 
out the proceedings of his friend the Count. 
The Count was of course assassinated, and 
thrown into the river; the Countess was put 
into a convent, where she died in child-birth, 
and God knows what became of the money in 
Spain. Matters being thus settled to the satis¬ 
faction of every one, the lntendant found he 
had quite enough money to set up procureur, 
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and went to live in the same town with his dear 
friend the apothecary.” 

“But what became of the papers ?” demanded 
I; “ and why do you always call him the In- 
tendant ? were you a son by some former mar¬ 
riage of your mother ?” 

“ Be patient! be patient! Monsieur le Comte, 
and you shall hear,” replied the little player. 
“ I was just about to return to my mother, 
with regard to whom a man may feel himself 
tolerably certain. There is a proverb against 
human presumption in speaking of one’s father, 
‘ Sage enfant qni cormoit son phreP How¬ 
ever, my mother was, as I have said, a very 
handsome woman, and she made use of her ad¬ 
vantages ; but at the same time, she was a very 
superstitious one, and though she governed her 
husband in all domestic matters with a rod of 
iron, she suffered herself to be governed by 
her confessor in a manner still more despotic. 
Never used she to fail in her attendance at the 
confessional, and yet I never heard the good 
priest complain that she troubled him unne¬ 
cessarily. 
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“ At length it so happened that she fell ill, 
and the only thing that could have saved her, 
namely, the physicians giving her up, having 
been tried in vain, and she being both in the jaws 
of death and in a great fright, her priest would 
not give her absolution except upon a very hard 
condition, which she executed as follows. She 
sent for her husband, and having bade him adieu 
in very touching terms, upon which he wept—he 
could always weep when he liked—she sent for 
his dear friend the apothecary, for a worthy 
goldsmith of the city, and for a couple of young 
gentlemen our neighbours, and having brought 
them all into her bedroom, she acknowledged to 
her husband all her faults and failings, com¬ 
prising many which I, in my filial piety, will 
pass over; after which she begged his for¬ 
giveness, and obtained it—requested and re¬ 
ceived in so touching a manner, that every one 
wept. She then made her excellent spouse em¬ 
brace his injurers, which he did like a chari¬ 
table soul and a sensible man, with a most 
solemn and edifying countenance. After this 
she called all her children, of which there were 
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by this time four, round her, and having given 
us her blessing and her last advice in a very 
striking and instructive manner, she allotted us 
severally to the care of her friends. My next 
brother she bequeathed to the fatherly tender¬ 
ness of the Intendant himself; though there 
was an unfortunately small degree of likeness 
between them. I fell to the portion of the 
Apothecary ; the youngest son was assigned to 
the protection of the Goldsmith, and so on. 
When this distribution was concluded she found 
herself very much exhausted, and, sending us 
all away, fi ; I into a profound sleep, from which 
she woke the next morning in a fair way for 
recovery. The Confessor declared that it was 
the special interposition of heaven, as a reward 
for her punctual obedience to bis commands ; 
but her husband thought it the handywork 
of tile devil, on which difference of conclusion 
I shall not offer an opinion. Suffice it, my 
mother recovered, and finding that the story 
had got abroad, and that every one she met 
laughed at or avoided her, she insisted on her 
husband changing his abode and carrying her 
VOL. II. D 
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and her family to another town. At length, 
however, her malady returned upon her after 
a year's absence, and she died for good and all, 
leaving her husband inconsolable for her loss. 
The moment the breath was out of her body, 
the excellent Proeureur took me to the door of 
his house, and told me tenderly to get along for 
a graceless little vagabond, and none of his. 
‘ Go to Auch ! go to Auch!’ cried he, ‘ and 
tell that villain of an Apothecary I have sent 
him his own.’ To Auch I accordingly went, 
and delivered the Procureur’s message to the 
Apothecary, who held up his hands and eyes at 
the hard-licartedness of his former friend, and 
giving me a silver piece of a livre tournois, he 
bade me go along, and not trouble him any 
more. 

“ The next morning, when my livre was 
spent, and I began to grow hungry, I naturally 
turned my steps towards the Apothecary’s, and 
hung about near his door without daring to 
enter, when suddenly I saw him driving out in 
fury the boy that carried his medicines, who 
had been guilty, I found afterwards, of drink- 
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ing the wine set apart for making antimonial 
wine ; and so great was the rage of my worthy 
parent, that he threw both the pestle and the 
mortar into the street after the culprit. 

“ Having had all my life a sort of instinc¬ 
tive dislike to the society of an angry man, I 
was in the act of gliding away as fast as I 
could, when his eye fell upon me, and beckon¬ 
ing me to him, he called to me to come near, 
in a tone that made me obey instantly. ‘ Come 
hither,’ cried he, “ come hither! Now I wager 
an ounce of kermes to a grain of jalap that thou 
hast been well taught to thieve and to lie! 
Hey ? Is it not so ?’—‘ No, your worship,’ an¬ 
swered 1, trembling every limb, ‘but I dare 
say 1 shall soon learn under your teaching.’ 
‘Holla! thou art malapert,’ cried he; ‘but 
come in; out of pure charity I will give thee 
the place of that thief I have just kicked out.. 
But remember, it is out of pure charity—thou 
hast no claim on me whatever! mark that! 
But if thou servest me truly, and appliest 
thyself to my lessons, I will make thee a rival 
to Galen and Hippocrates. Thus was I esta- 
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Wished as medicine-boy at my father the Apo¬ 
thecary’s, after having been turned out of my 
father the Proem-cur's, and soon learned his 
mood and his practice. The first was some¬ 
what arbitrary but despotic, anil, by taking 
care never to contradict him, except where he 
wished to be contradicted, I soon ingratiated 
myself with him to a very high degree. 

“ His practice also was very simple. When¬ 
ever he was called in to any patient, he began 
by giving them an emetic, to clear away all 
obstructions, as he said, lie next inquired if 
the complaint was local, and where r If it 
was in the head he put a blister on the soles of 
the feet; if it was in the lower extremities In- 
placed one on the crown of the head ; if it was 
between the two he took care to blister both. 
When the malady was general, he began by 
bleeding, and went on by bleeding, till tin pa¬ 
tient died or recovered ; declaring all the while, 
that let the disease be as bad as it would, l.c 
would have it out of him one way or other. 
He had a good deal of practice when I came, 
and it rapidly increased, for he was always 
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called in by poor dependants, who expected 
legacies, to their rich relatives; by young heirs 
of estates to old annuitants; by the expectants 
of abbeys, and persons possessing survivorships 
to their dear friends the long-lived incumbents: 
and he was also applied to frequently by young 
wives for their old husbands, and other cases of 
the kind, wherein he was supposed to practise 
very successfully. As I grew up he initiated 
me into all the secrets of his profession, took 
me to the bedside of his patients, and in fact 
gave m<' many a paternal mark of his regard ! 
Nor did he coniine his confidence in me entirely 
to professional subjects. It was from him that 
I learned the earlier part of my own history, 
aad tin- of the Count de Pagnols, whose papers 
I had many an opportunity of seeing, for they 
lay wrapped in a piece of old sheepskin in the 
drawer with the syringes. Thus passed the 
time till a company of players visited Audi, 
and as every night of their performance 1 went 
to sec them, I speedily acquired a taste—I mav 
say a passion, for the stage, which evidently 
showed that nature had destined me to wear 
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the buskin. From that moment I was seized 
with horror at the indiscriminate slaughter 
which I daily aided in committing, and I re¬ 
solved to quit Auch the very first opportunity. 
Tliis, however, did not occur immediately, for 
before 1 could prepare my plans the players 
had left the place, and I was obliged to remain 
'in my sanguinary profession for another year, 
during which I learned by heart every play 
that had ever been written in the French lan¬ 
guage. One day, while I was sitting alone 
reading Rotrou, a man came in and addressed 
me with an air of cajolery which instantly put 
me on my guard ; but when lie gave me to un¬ 
derstand, after a thousand doublings, that he 
wished to know if ever I had heard my father, 
or, as he called him, ‘ master,’ talk of certain 
papers belonging to the late Count de Bagnols, 
which might be of the greatest service in clear¬ 
ing the honour of his family; and when at the 
same time he offered me ten Louis d’ors if I 
could find the papers, I became as pliant as 
wax, slipped one hand into the drawer, took 
the money with the other, delivered the papers. 
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and recommenced my book/ My father never 
missed the papers; and when the players re¬ 
turned I lost no time, but addressed myself to 
their manager, who made'me recite some verses, 
applauded me highly, declared he wanted a 
new star, and that if I would steal away from 
my gallipots and join the company a mile 
from Audi, I should meet with my desert. I 
took him at his word, and easily executed my 
plan during the Apothecary’s absence. My 
name was soon changed to Achilles Lefranc, 
and the provincial spectators found out that I 
was a genius of a superior class. Ambition, 
the fault of gods, misled our little troop, anti 
thinking to carry all before us, we went to 
Paris, obtained permission to perform, and 
chose a deep tragedy, at which the malicious 
Parisians roared with laughter from beginning 
to end. We slunk out of Paris in the middle 
of the night, but the bond of union was gone 
amongst us, and we dispersed. Since then 1 
have hawked my talents from village to village, 
and from company to company; sometimes I 
have risen to the highest flights of tragedy, and 
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have trod the stage as a king or a hero, and 
at others I have descended to the lowest walk 
of comedy, and, for the sake of a mere dinner, 
performed the part of jester at a marriage enter¬ 
tainment or a file de village : I have been ap¬ 
plauded ami hissed, wept at and laughed at, 
but I have always contrived to make my way 
through the world, till here I am at last your 
Lordship’s — humble servant.” 



CHAPTER IV. 

Tni: player's account of himself had inte¬ 
rested me more than he knew, especially that 
part of it which referred to the unfortunate 
fount de Pagnols. There seemed something 
extraordinary in the chance, which threw 
circumstaiic-- after circumstance of his history 
upon my knowledge; and I felt a superstitious 
'ort ot feeling about it, which was weak, I own, 
hut which was pardonable perhaps in a mind 
labouring Uko mine under a high degree of 
morbid excitement. 

1 fancied that L was destined to be the 
Counts avenger; and I felt, at the same time, 
that I should be doing human nature good 
service in ridding the world of such a man as 
D 5 
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the Marquis de St. Brie; uor did I believe 
that the' eye of Heaven could look frowningly 
upon so signal an act of justice. I reasoned, 
finely too, upon the right of an individual to 
execute that retributive punishment which 
either the laws of his country were inadequate 
to perform, or its judges unwilling to enforce. 
But where was there ever yet a deed unsuscep¬ 
tible of fine reasoning to justify it to the doer ? 
Acts wellnigh as black as the revolt of Satan, 
have met able defenders in their day; and in 
the prejudiced tribunal of my own bosom I 
easily found a voice to sanction what I liad 
already determined. 

In regard to the papers of the Count de 
Bagnols, which had fallen into my possession 
so curious a train of circumstances, I had 
them still about me; but I did not think fit to 
mention the circumstance to Monsieur Achilles 
Lefranc, upon whose judgment I had no great 
reason to rely. I determined, however, if for¬ 
tune should ever permit me to revisit my own 
country, to seek out the nearest relations of 
the Count, and to deliver the papers into their 
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liands as an act of justice to the memory of 
that unhappy nobleman ; and I also felt a sort 
of stern pleasure in the hope of once more 
measuring my sword with the daring villain 
whose many detestable actions seemed to call 
loudly for chastisement. There might be a 
touch of over-excited enthusiasm of that sort 
of exaltation of mind which men call fanaticism 
in religion, and which borders upon frenzy 
when it. relates to the common affairs of life; 
but I hope — I believe — nay, I am sure that 
there was no thirst of personal revenge in that 
wish. T felt indignant that such a man should 
have been allowed to live so long, and that 
neither private vengeance nor public justice 
should yet have overtaken him with the fate 
lie so v. ell merited; and my sensations, which 
were at all times irritable enough, had been 
worked up, by the scenes and circumstances I 
had lately gone through, to a pitch of excite¬ 
ment which not every man could feel, and 
none perhaps can describe. 

While little Achilles had been engaged in 
recounting his history, he had kept close by 
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my side, jogging on upon his ass, looking like 
a less corpulent and more youthful Sancho 
Panza, accompanying a less gaunt and grimly 
Quixote. Not that I believe my appearance 
had been much improved by two such nights as 
I had passed, nor indeed was the bandage round 
my head very ornamental; and in this respect 
was I but the better qualified to represent the 
doughty hero of La Mancha. No adventures, 
however, of any kind attended our journey ; 
and we passed the mountains and descended 
into Spain undisturbed. Towards three o’clock, 
after having proceeded near ten miles in an 
eastern direction, we reached a little village, 
which seemed a great resort of the smugglers ; 
for here every one of them was known, and 
several of them had their habitations; if in¬ 
deed such a name could be' applied to the spot 
where they only rested a few brief days in the 
intervals of their long and frequent absences. 

The moment our cavalcade was seen upon 
the hill above the village, a bustle made itself 
manifest amongst the inhabitants; and we 
could perceive a boy running from house to 
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house spreading file glad news. A crowd of 
women and children assembled in an instant, 
and coming out to meet us, expressed their 
joy with a thousand gratulatory exclamations. 
The rich golden air of a spring afternoon in 
Spain: the picturesque cottages covered with 
their young vines, and scattered amongst the 
broken masses of the mountain ; the gay dresses 
of tlu* Spanish mountaineers, the graceful' 
forms i-.i the women and children, and the 
beautiful groups into which they fell as they 
advanced to greet us, all offered a lovely and 
interesting 'ght to the eyes of a stranger. It 
was title of the pictures of Claude Gelee wa¬ 
kened into life. 

Every one sprang to the ground, and a thou¬ 
sand welcomes and embraces were exchanged ; 
the sight of which made my heart swell with 
feelings 1 cannot describe.—There were none to 
embrace or to welcome me ! 

Amongst the foremost of those who cauic to 
meet ns on our arrival, was a beautiful young 
woman of the most delicate form and feature 
1 ever beheld; exquisitely lovely in every line; 
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but so slight, so fragile, it seemed as if the 
very breath of the mountain-wind would have 
tom her like a butterfly. She ran on, however, 
with a quicker step than all the rest, and cast¬ 
ing herself into the gigantic arms of Garcias, 
gazed up in his face with a look of that tender 
affection not 'to be mistaken, while a glistening 
moisture in her eye told how very, very glad 
she was to see him returned in safety. She 
was the last person on earth one would have 
imagined the wife of the fierce and daring man, 
to whom her fate was united. But Garcias 
with her was not fierce; it seemed as if to him 
her tenderness was contagious; and the mo¬ 
ment his eye met hers, its fire sunk and sof¬ 
tened, and it only seemed to reflect the tender 
glance of her own. 

After giving a delicious moment or two to 
the first sweet feelings of his Aturn, the smug¬ 
gler appeared suddenly to remember me, and 
taking me by the hand, he presented me to his 
wife as a French gentleman, to whom he and 
his were indebted for much ; adding, that all the 
hospitality she could show me would not repay 
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the kindness and patronage he had received 
from my house. She received me with a mo¬ 
desty, and a grace, ami a simple elegance, I 
had hardly expected to meet in an insignificant 
mountain village; and led the way to tlieir 
dwelling, which was by far the best in the 
place, not even excepting that of the principal 
officer of the Spanish customs, who, somewhat 
to my surprise, came out of his house to wel¬ 
come back Garcias, with more friendship than 
I could have supposed to exist between a 
smuggler and a douanmer. 

Our arrival was the signal for feasting and 
merriment. Some of the youths of the village 
had been very successful in the chase, and the 
delicate flesh of the izzard, with fine white 
bread, and excellent wine, were in such abun¬ 
dance, that my poor little follower Achilles 
Lcfranc ate, anti drank, and sang, and gesticu¬ 
lated, seeming to think himself quite in the 
land of promise. He - busied himself about 
every thing; and though he neither under¬ 
stood nor spoke one word of the language, he 
was so gay, and so lively, and so well pleased 
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liimsclf, that he won the good will of the whole 
village. 

After affording us shelter till we had supped, 
as soon as the sun began to sink behind the 
mountains, every bouse in the place poured 
forth its inhabitants upon a little green. In 
the centre stood a group of high asli-trees, 
under which the great majority seated them¬ 
selves, notwithstanding the disagreeable odour 
of the cantharides which were buzzing about 
thickly amongst the branches; the rest took 
it in turns to dance to the music of a guitar 
which was played by the young smuggler, 
whose vocal powers I had already been made 
acquainted with. 

Never in eourt or drawing-room did I see 
more grace or more beauty than on that 
village green ; while the awful masses of the 
mountains, stretching blue and vast behind, 
offered a strange grand contrast to the light 
figures of the gay ephemeral beings that were 
sporting like butterflies before me. The 
mingling of the two scenes, and the calm pla¬ 
cidity which both tended to inspire, did not 
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fail to find its way to my heart, and to soothe 
and quiet the anguish which had not yet left 
it. In the mean while (lie musician joined his 
voice to the notes of his guitar, and sang one 
of their village songs. 

SONG. 

x. 

•• l.);nirc! Dunce ! Dance! Life so quick is past. 
Seize vc its minutes for j.iy as they fly : 

Kxisti nee’ limvers so brief a space lixity lxist, 

'Twei-e pity to see them but blossom ami die. 

ii. 

Dame! 1 ice! Dance! On the ruses tread, 

That v-vil't-dcetiiijr ’] me shall let fa)) ere he go; 

lie V nme in his spring, hut full soon shall he shed 
< 'a every dark ri.evict liis wintry snow. 

in. 

Dance! Danee ! Dance! < heat the heavy hours. 
They ’re tyrants would hind us to Time’s chariot 
fast: 

\l cave then a chain of gav summer flowers, • 

And make them our slaves while youth’s reign shall 
last." 


He h:ul scarcely ended, and was still con¬ 
tinuing the air upon his guitar, when a horse’s 
leet were heard clattering up over the stones 
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of the village, and in a minute or two after, 
a young man rode up, dressed in a costume 
somewhat different from that of the villagers, 
but still decidedly Spanish. On his appear¬ 
ance, the dance instantly stopped, several voices 
crying “ It is Francisco from Lcrida. He 
brings news of Fernandez ! What news of 
Fernandez?” together with a variety of other 
exclamations and interrogatories, making a 
quantum of noise and confusion sufficient to 
prevent his answering any one distinctly for 
at least five minutes after his arrival. The 
horseman, however, seemed but little disposed 
to reply to any one, slowly dismounting from 
his horse with what appeared to me an air of 
assumed importance. 

“ Ah! he is playing his old tricks,” cried 
one of the merry boys of the village; “ he 
wants .to frighten us about Fernandez.” 

“ No, indeed!" cried Francisco with a sigh ; 
“ I have, as the old story-book goes, so often 
cried out tool/! that perhaps you will not 
believe me now when it is true: but I bring 
you all sad news, and with a heavy heart I 
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bring it. To you my cousin, especially,” he 
continued, speaking to Garcias’ wife, who sat 
beside her husband with her elbow leaning on 
his knee—“ I know not well how to tell you 
what 1 have got to relate; but I came off in 
speed this morning, to see what we could all 
do to mend a bad business. Your brother 
Fernandez is now in prison at Lcrida, and I 
am afraid that worse may come of it.” 

“ In prison ! Why ? How P What for?” ex¬ 
claimed Garcias startiug up ; “ he shall not be 
in prison long!” 

“ I fear me he will,” replied the other shak¬ 
ing his head,—“ I fear me he will, if ever he 
come out of it. You all know the dreadful 
state of i.ur province of Catalonia since that 
tyrant villain the Count-duke has filled it with 
the most lawless and undisciplined soldiers in 
Spain. For the last three months our minds 
have been worked up to a pitch of despera¬ 
tion which every day threatened to plunge us 
into anarchy and revolt; wrong upon wrong, 
exaction after exaction, oppression out-doing 
oppression-” 
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“ But Fernandez—wliat of him ?” cried Gar¬ 
cias. “ Speak of him, Francisco. We well 
know what you have endured.” 

“ Well, then, all I can tell you of him is this,” 
proceeded the Catalonian, apparently not well 
pleased at having been interrupted in the fine 
oration he was making: “ As far as I could 
hear, for 1 was not present, he interfered to 
prevent one of the base soldados from mal¬ 
treating a woman in the street. The soldier 
struck him. Fernandez is not a man to hear a 
blow, and he plunged his knife some six inches 
into his body. He was immediately arrested, 
disarmed, and carried to the castle. If the 
soldier dies, he will, they say, be shot off from 
one of the cannon’s mouths ; if he recovers, the 
galleys are to be Fernandez’s doom for life.” 

The wife of the smuggler had listened to this 
account of her brother’s situation without prof¬ 
fering a word either of inquiry or remark ; but 
I saw her cheek, like a withering rose, growing 
paler and paler as the incautious narrator pro¬ 
ceeded, till at length, as he mentioned the 
horrible fate likely to befal the hero of his 
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tale, she fell back .upon the turf totally insen¬ 
sible. 

The effect of the history hail been different 
upon Garcias; his brow became bent as the 
speaker went on, it is true; but the passionate 
agitation, which at first seemed to affect him, 
wore away, and he assumed a cold sort of calm¬ 
ness, which remained uninterrupted even upon 
the fainting of his wife. He raised her in his 
arms, however, and bidding Francisco wait a 
moment till lie could return, be carried her 
away towards their own dwelling, accompanied 
by all the women of the place, in whose care he 
left her. (hi coming back, he questioned the 
Catalonian keenly to ascertain whether his 
brother-in law had been in any degree to 
blame; but from all the replies he could ob¬ 
tain, it appeared that the conduct of the sol¬ 
dier had been gross and outrageous in the 
extreme; that Fernandez, as they called him, 
had merely interfered, when no man hut a 
coward or a pander could have refrained, and 
that he a< tually stabbed the soldier in defence 
of his own life. 
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Garcias made no observation, but he held his 
hand upon the pommel of his sword; and every 
now and then his fingers clasped upon it, with 
a sort of convulsive motion, which seemed to in¬ 
dicate that all was not so quiet within as the 
tranquillity of his countenance bespoke- 

“ Well,” said he, at length looking up to the 
sky, which by this time began to show more 
than one twinkling star, shining like a diamond 
through the blue expanse; “ well, it is too 
late to-night to think of what can be done. 
Come, Francisco, you want both food and rest 
—come, you must lodge with us: Monsieur de 
L’Orme,” he added, turning to me, and speaking 
in French, “ you will find our lodging but 
hard, and our fare but poor, but if you will 
take the best of welcomes for seasoning to the 
one, and for down to the other, you could not 
have more of it in a palace.” 

I returned home with him to his cottage; 
but not wishing to intrude more than I could 
help upon his privacy, when I knew his wife 
was both ill in body and in mind, and fearful 
also of interrupting any conversation he might 
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wish to have with his companion, I retired to a 
room which had been prepared for me, and un¬ 
dressing myself with the assistance of my little 
follower Achilles, who made a most excellent 
extempore valet de chambrc, I cast myself on 
the bed, hardly hoping to sleep. A long day of 
fatigue had been friendly to me, however, in 
this respect; and I scarcely saw my little at¬ 
tendant nestle himself into a high pile of dried 
rosemary, with which the mountains abound, 
and which, with the addition of u cloak, forms 
the bed of many a mountaineer, before I was 
myself asleep. 

My slumbers remained unbroken till I was 
awakened by Garcias shaking me by the arm. 
It was stili deep night, and starting up, I saw 
by the light of a lamp which he carried, that he 
was completely dressed, and armed with more 
precaution than even during his excursions into 
France. 

“ I have to ask your pardon, Monseigneur,’’ 
said he, in a low deep tone, as soon as I was 
completely awake, “ for thus disturbing you, 
and, indeed, it was my intention not to have 
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done so; but I am about to set out for Le- 
rida, and before I go, I wish to lay before 
you such plans as are most feasible for your 
comfort and safety in Spain. In the first 
place, you can remain here, if a poor village, 
and poor fare, and mountain sports, may suit 
you; but if you do, your time may hang 
heavy on your hands, and beware of lightening 
it with the smiles of our women — remember, 
the Spaniard is jealous by nature, and revenge¬ 
ful too; and there is not a black-eyed girl in 
this village, that has not some one to watch and 
to protect her." 

The blood rose in my cheek, and I replied 
somewhat hastily, “ Were she as unprotected 
as a wild flower, do you think I would take 
advantage of her friendlessness ? You do me 
wrong, Garcias; and by Heaven, were I so 
walled, it would be no fear of a revengeful Spa¬ 
niard would stand in the way of my pursuit. 
But as I said, you do me wrong, great wrong!” 

“ Be not angry, my noble Count," replied 
the smuggler, with a calm smile, “ I know 
what youth and idleness may do with many a 
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one, even with the best dispositions : 1 warned 
you for your own good, and I am not a man 
who values any of this earth’s empty bubbles so 
highly as not to say my mind when I am sure 
that it is right. But hear me still;—humble 
as I am in station, I have one or two friends 
of a higher class, and I can give you a letter 
to the new Corregidor of Saragossa, who will 
easily obtain you rank in the Spanish armies, 
if you choose to employ yourself in war, which 
I know is the only occupation that you nobles 
of France can hold.” 

“ Not Saragossa,” replied I ; “ no, not to 
Saragossa— 1 cannot go there.—But you say 
tile new Corregidor, what has become of the 
former one r’’ 

“ He died this last month,” replied Garcias ; 
“ and a good man he was—God rest his soul !— 
He was much beloved by all classes of the peo¬ 
ple. He died, they say', of grief for the loss of 
his only child. But if you love not Saragossa, 
hark to another plan. I go to Lerida. You 
can accompany me as far as the town gates, 
but you must not go with me farther. You 
have heard of the fate of my wife’s brother — 

VOL. It, jj 
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lie must — he shall be saved, or I will light 

such a flame in Catalouin, as shall burn up these 

mercenary sworders by whom it is consumed, as 

by a flight of devastating locusts—ay, shall 

burn them up like stubble ! What may come 

of my journey I know not—death perhaps to 

many ; and, therefore, though you may go 

with me to Lerida, turn off* before you enter 

the town, and make all speed to Barcelona, 

where you will find many a vessel ready to sail 

for France. You will easily find your way to 

Paris, where you may conceal yourself as well 

as if you were in Spain ; and as you will land 

* 

in a different part of the country from that 
where your appearance might prove dangerous 
to. yourself, you will run no risk of interruption 
in your journey; at the same time you will 
be-able more easily to communicate with your 
family and friends, and negotiate at the Court 
for your pardon."’ 

I did not hesitate in regard to which 1 should 
choose of the three plans that Garcias pro¬ 
pounded. At once and without difficulty I 
fixed upon that course, which by carrying me 
directly to Paris, would give me a thousand 
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facilities that I could not possess in Spain. 
Though so far from the capital, of course a 
frequent communication existed between my 
native province and Paris, and I thus Imped soon 
to satisfy myself in regard to all the circum¬ 
stances which had followed my flight from the 
Chateau de L’Ortne ; I should also be in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Count de Sois- 
sons, and I doubted not, that by putting my¬ 
self under his protection, I could easily obtain 
those letters of grace which would insure me 
from all the painful circumstances of a trial for 
murder; lbr although the severities which the 
Cardinal dc Richelieu had exercised upon the 
nobles, in every ease where they had laid them¬ 
selves open to the blow of the law, showed evi¬ 
dently that niv nobility would be no protection, 
yet, knowing little of the politics of the Court, I 
fancied that he would not reject the interces¬ 
sion of a prince of the blood royal. There is no 
reason why I should not acknowledge that, in 
these respects, I was most anxious about that life 
which J would have cast into the most hazard¬ 
ous circumstances—ay, even thrown away in 
any honourable manner; but to die the death 
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of a common felon, or even to be arraigned as 

o 

one, was what I could not bear to dream of. 
There is something naturally more valuable to 
man than life itself—something more fearful 
than death ; for though my whole mind was 
bent on saving myself from the fate that me¬ 
naced me ; at the same time, with every thought 
came the remembrance that it was Helen’s bro¬ 
ther I had slain—that she could never, never 
be mine; and 1 cursed the life I struggled for. 

As soon as my determination was expressed, 
Garcias pressed me to hasten my movements, 
and as the little player had awoke, and seeing 
me about to depart, insisted on accompanying 
me, the next consideration became, how to 
mount him, so as to enable him to keep up with 
tire quick pace at which we proposed .to pro¬ 
ceed. Horses, however, were plentiful in the 
village; and the smuggler, although it was now 
midnight, took upon himself to appropriate the 
beast of one of his companions, for which I left 
three gold pieces as payment. I was soon 
dressed, and Garcias having supplied me with 
some articles of apparel of which I stood in 
some need, we proceeded to the green, where we 
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found Francisco, who had brought the news of 
his kinsman’s arrest, together with the horses, 
anil four or five of Garcias’ associates, armed 
like himself, and prepared to mount. 

We were instantly in our saddles, and set oft' 
at all speed, greatly to the annoyance of poor 
little Achilles, who, not much accustomed to 
equestrian exercise, and perched upon the ridge 
of a tall strong horse, looked as if he was riding 
the Pyrenees, and riding them ill. I kept him 
close to myself, however, and contrived to main¬ 
tain him in his seat, till such time as he had in 
some degree got shaken into the saddle, after 
which 1 sc began to feel himself more at his ease, 
and to play the good horseman. 

Little conversation took place on the road, 
the mind of Garcias labouring evidently under 
a high degree of excitement, which he was 
afraid might break forth if he spoke, ami I 
myself being far too much swallowed up in the 
selfishness of painful thoughts to care much 
about the schemes or wishes of others. I 
gathered, however, from the occasional ques¬ 
tions which Garcias .addressed to Francisco, 
and the replies he received, that the whole of 
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Catalonia was ripe for revolt; that the sufferings 
of the people, and the outrages of the Castillian 
soldiery, had arrived at a point no longer to be 
endured ; and that the murmurs and inflamma¬ 
tory placards which had lately been much 
spoken of, were but the roarings of the volcano 
before an eruption. Several private meetings 
of the citizens and the peasantry had been held, 
Francisco observed, and at more than one of 
these, aid, arms, ammunition, money, and co¬ 
operation had been promised on the part of 
France. All was ready for revolt; the pile was 
already laid whereon to sacrifice to the God of 
Liberty, and it wanted but some hand to apply 
the torch. 

“ That hand shall be mine,” muttered Gar¬ 
cias ; “ that hand shall be mine if they change 
not their doings mightily,” and here the con¬ 
versation again dropped. 

For three hours we rode on in the darkness, 
by rough and narrow paths, which probably we 
might not have passed so safely had it been 
day, for we went on with that sort of fearless¬ 
ness which is almost always sure to conduct 
one securely through the midst of danger. 
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Although I felt my horse make many a slip 
and many a flounder as we went along, 1 knew 
not the real state of the roads over which we 
passed, till I found him plunge up to his shoul¬ 
ders in a pit of water that lay in the midst. By 
spurring him on, however, I forced him up the 
other side, and shortly after the day broke, 
showing what might indeed be called by cour¬ 
tesy a road, but which seemed in truth but an 
old water-course, obstructed with large stones 
and deep holes, and in short a thousand de¬ 
grees worse in every respect than any patli 
we bail followed through the gorges of the 
Pyrenees. 

No feeling, I believe, is inure consistently in¬ 
consistent than cowardice. Children shut their 
eyes in the dark to avoid seeing ghosts; and as 
long as tny little companion Achilles could not 
exactly discover the dangers of the path, he pro¬ 
ceeded very boldly, but no sooner did he per¬ 
ceive by the light of the dawn the holes, the 
rocks, and the channels which obstructed the 
road at every step, than he fell into the most 
ludicrous trepidation, and called down upon his 
head many an objurgation from Garcias for 
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hanging behind in the worse parts, floundering 
like a fish left in the shallows. 

During the whole of our journey hitherto, 
we had passed neither house nor village as far 
41 s I could discover, and we still went on for 
about an hour before we came even to a solitary 
cottage, where Garcias drew in his rein to allow 
our horses a little refreshment. 

Here he paced up and down before the door, 
seemingly anxious and impatient to proceed, 
knitting his brows and gnawing his lip with 
an air of deep and bitter meditation. I inter¬ 
rupted his musings, nevertheless, to inquire 
whether he could convey a few lines to their 
destination, which I had written to inform my 
father that I was, at least, in safety. 

“ To be sure,” replied he hastily, taking the 
letter out of my hand. “Did I not deliver 
the packet safely to Mademoiselle Arnault, at 
the chateau ? and doubt not I will deliver yours 
too, if I be alive; and if I be dead,” he added 
with a smile, “ I will send it.” 

“What packet did you deliver to Made¬ 
moiselle Arnault ?” demanded I, somewhat sur¬ 
prised, “ I never heard of any packet.” 
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“ Nay, I know not what it contained,” an¬ 
swered the smuggler; “ it was brought to me 
by a friend at Jaca, and I know nothing farther 
than that I delivered it truly. That is all 1 
have to do with it, and fully as much as any 
one else has.” 

I turned upon my heel, again feeling the proud 
blood of the ancient noble rising angrily at the 
careless tone with which a peasant presumed to 
treat my inquiries; .but the overpowering pas¬ 
sions which, under the calm exterior of the 
Spaniard, were working silently but tremen¬ 
dously, iii<e an earthquake preceded by a heavy 
calm, levelled in his eyes all the unsubstantial 
distinctions of rank. Nor did I, though struck 
by a broach of habitual respect, give above a 
thought to the manner of his speech; the mat¬ 
ter of it soon occupied my whole mind, and for 
the rest of the journey I was as full of musing 
as the smuggler himself. A packet from Spain! 
—for Helen Arnault! What could it mean r 
She, who had no friends, no acquaintances be¬ 
yond the circle of our own hall! A new flame 
was added to the fires already kindled in mv 
bosom ; 1 suppose that my mind was weak- 
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ened by all that 1 had lately suffered, for I 
cannot otherwise account for the wild, vague, 
jealous suspicions that took possession of me. 
But so it was—I was jealous! At other times 
my character was any thing but suspicious; 
but now I pondered over the circumstance 
which had just reached my knowledge, viewed 
it in a thousand different lights, regarded it in 
every aspect, and still the jaundiced medium 
of my own mind communicated to Helen's 
conduct a hue that, however extraordinary, it 
did not deserve. 

With thoughts thus occupied, I scarcely 
perceived the length of the way, till, as wc 
climbed a slight eminence, Garcias pulled in 
his rein, and looking forward, I perceived 
at no great distance a group of towers and 
steeples, announcing Lcrida. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Ti.rc irritable suspicions which, without his 
own knowledge, he had excited in my bosom, 
made me still regard the careless manner in 
which *i. cias had treated my inquiries con¬ 
cerning the packet he had conveyed to Helen 
as matter of some offence. I forgot that Jie 
knew no; my feelings on this subject, and 1 am 
afraid 1 made no allowance for his, excited and 
overwrought as they were. Notwithstanding 
the degree of irritation that I felt, however, I 
could not resist the frankness of manner with 
which he addressed me, when we came within 
siglii of Lcrida. 

li ‘iv, Monsieur le Comte,” said he, “ you 
had better leave us. . That path will take you 
into the high road to Barcelona, whither, if I 
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might advise, you would make all possible 
speed. My way is towards those towers, where 
my poor Catelina’s brother lies in bonds. What 
may come of it, I do not know; but either this 
night shall see him once more a freeman, or 
my head shall lie lower than it ever yet has 
done. Farewell, Monsieur le Comte ! 1 doubt 

not we shall meet again. Do not forget me 
till then : and ever believe that a warm and 
grateful heart, however rude, may dwell in the 
bosom even of a Spanish smuggler; and that 
if this arm, or this sword, ever can serve you, 
you may command it. Are you too proud to 
accept that horse you ride, as a present from 
on § who is under many a debt of gratitude to 
your house ?” 

I hardly know what it was—for there was 
certainly very little in his words to change the 
angry feelings with which I had regarded him 
a moment before; but the manner wherewith 
a thing is said, more than the thing itself, has 
often the power to let us into the dark council- 
chamber of man’s bosom, and show us the 
motives which govern his actions. Gleaming 
through the very coldness of Garcias’ demean- 
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our, I saw the wish to act towards me in the 
kindest and most grateful manner, only over¬ 
powered by the excitement of his own circum¬ 
stances, and I instantly made those allowances 
which I should have done at first. 

“ I will accept it, Garcias, with pleasure,” 
replied I, “ because I hope hereafter to repay 
it, with other debts to you, in a way that I 
have not now the means of doing.” A word or 
two more passed, and then bidding him adieu, 
1 rode along the path he pointed out, followed 
by Achilles Lefranc, and soon reached the high 
road ot v. inch he had spoken. Here my poor 
little companion, who had hitherto smothered 
tlie torments of St. Bartholomew rather than 
risk being left behind, found it impossible to 
contain his expostulations any longer. 

“ Monseigneur,” said he, in a tone which 
mingled the doleful and the theatrical in a very 
ludicrous degree; “God knows that I am wil¬ 
ling to follow on your steps to the last grain 
of my sand, to serve you with my best service 
to my last breath — but indeed ! indeed ! it 
must be on foot. Horseback becomes me not— 
I am already worn to the bone. So help me 
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Heaven ! as I would rather ride a grindstone 
by the hour together, than the stiff' ridge of 
this hard-backed charger. Consider, my Lord ! 
considei, that my business lias ever been on 
foot; and that never but once before did 1 
venture to cast my legs across that iron-spined 
beast called a horse. At least, in pity, give 
me half an hour’s repose at the first cottage we 
pass, for I can get no farther.” 

The request of the poor little man was but 
reasonable, ae.t rfter proceeding a 1 >ut half a 
league farther on our way, we stopped at a 
small sort t " inn, vliere I suppose the carriers 
from Lerida ordinarily paused to »aK their 
horses. Here, with rest, and food, and wine, 
I strove to put Achillc c into a fit state for pro¬ 
ceeding on his joui-'cy • but none- of these 
applications seemed to ♦ouch the pa-t affected, 
and the ludicrous stiffness that supervened 
when he had sat still for a few minutes, almost 
made me abandon the hope of going forward 
that day. After about an hour, however, a 
very powerful incentive to motion came : ~i 
aid of my wishes, and soon induced Monsieu. 
Achilles to start from his settle, and though 
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every joint seemed made of wood, ami creaked 
in tile moving, be nevertheless got to his horse 
even more cjtikkly tb-m myself. The cause of 
this revolu 'on in his feelings was very simple, 
and consisted in nothing more than a sound, 
.i.,niewhat disagreeable to one of his peculiar 
seuipevamcnl. 

Tin morning was clear and the wind high, 
coining in quick gusts from the side of Lends, 
which, as near as 1 could judge, lay at the 
distance of two miles. It wr - not far enough, 
l.owever. to prevent our hearhig, after having 
i-i id, as i said, near an hour, the beating of a 
Irani, mingled with the retreat call upon the 
trumpet. At tins Achilles pricked up his cars, 
old the d uun.. o. the rise shrugged up 
tier shoe 1 s, say ,»g, The soldiers again! 
They wil’ oe,.i' sto; till tlicv have taken our 

.11 r 

A pa. ,e then ensued; but the moment after 
irreguiui fir, ..f musketry made itself heard, 
..nd close again u,.an tliat, burst after burst, 

u:u> ti e roaring of some heavy pieces of can- 
ni'ii. The good liostess, who was alone in the 
house, threw herself upon her'knees before a 
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picture of St. Jago, and beseeclied him so hear¬ 
tily for protection, that I could hardly divert 
her attention to receive payment for what our¬ 
selves and our horses had consumed. 

In the mean while, Achilles, who seemed 
heartily to sympathize with the hostess, though 
liis feelings urged him in another direction, 
had moved to his horse with a very white face; 
and before I could mount, was already on the 
road. “ Let us make haste,” cried he, “ in 
God’s name ! To my ears, the noise of cannon 
is 110 way harmonious — Let us make haste, 
Mouseigneur-—I am sure I hear them coming— 

1 do not even love the sound of a firelock—The 
only drum that should be tolerated is that of 
a charlatan ; for though he may kill as many 
people or more than a soldier, he does it quiet¬ 
ly, promising to cure them all the while — 
Don’t you hear a noise behind us, Monscig- 
neur? — I am sure I hear a drum, of which 
sound the drum of my ear has all the jealousy 
of a rival :—Morbleu ! what a roar of cannon ! 
—That must have killed a great many people !” 

Such broken exclamations did he continue to 
]K)ur forth fro<j time to time, as fast as the 
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jolts of his horse admitted, till we had plated a 
good many miles between us and Lend a. We 
were then obliged to slacken our pace, though 
we still heard occasionally the distant roaring 
of the cannon, proving incontestibly, that the 
struggle between the populace- and the soldiery 
continued unabated. 

Though from very different motives, I was 
ns glad to avoid taking any part in the 
transactions which, I had reason to believe, 
were going on at Lcrida, as little Achilles him¬ 
self. I had gathered from the conversation 
of Francisco and Garcias, that the Catalonian 
[R-asantry had been instigated to revolt, in no 
slight degree, by secret agents of the French 
government; and I had but little inclination to 
lie identified with schemes, which I could not 
look upon as highly honourable. To have been 
mistaken for one of these agents by the populace, 
would have placed me in a very embarrassing 
situation, unacquainted as I was with the de¬ 
signs and measures of my own government; 
and I well knew-, that to disclaim a character 
witli which the multitude chose to invest one, 
was the surest way to provoke, without con- 
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vincing them. 1 was therefore anxious on 
every account to reach Barcelona as speedily as 
possible, and to quit a country where no pleas¬ 
ing part was left me to play, before the first 
news of the insurrection caused an embargo to 
be laid upon the ports. But unfortunately, our 
horses had by this time become so jaded, that 
I was obliged to slacken my pace and proceed 
more slowly, lest they should fail us altogether. 

About an hour more elapsed before we 
reached any place that could give shelter and 
rest for our horses; for I remarked here, as 
in the country near Saragossa, though Cata¬ 
lonia is better peopled than many parts of 
Spain, that the towns and villages are sadly 
distant from one another, when compared with 
the overflowing population of France. 

At length, however, the road wound up the 
side of a gentle hill, upon whose green and velvet 
top a group of old rough cork-trees, scarcely 
yet bearing a blush of tardy verdure upon 
their branches, were mingled with a number of 
earlier trees, all clothed in the thousand bright 
hues of spring. Amongst these, as we rode up, 
we could every now and then discern the 
straight lines of a cottage, diversifying the wild 
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and irregular masses of the foliage, and offering 
here and there a hard outline, cutting upon the 
clear background of the sky. Yet the whole 
was the more picturesque and beautiful for 
those very stiff* lines of the buildings — whether 
from the contrast of the forms alone — or from 
tile mingled associations called up in the mind, 
by the sight of man's habitations combined with 
tile more graceful productions of simple nature 
—or from both, 1 know not. However there 
was an air of calm tranquillity in that little vil¬ 
lage and Us group of trees, raised up u]>on the 
soli green hill, and standing clear and defined 
in the pure sunshiny sky, which formed a 
strange mild contrast with the distant roar 
that tin wind bore in sullen gusts from Lerida. 
There is a latent moral in every look of nature’s 
face, which—did man but studv it—would prove 
a great corrector of the heart; and when I 
thought of the carnage and the crime which 
that far-off* roar announced, the peaceful aspect 
oi the scene before me made me shudder at the 
effect of excited human passions, and I hurried 
on upon my way to escape as fast as possible 
from the tumults which I doubted not were 
then in action at Lerida. 
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Knowing, as I did, that horses are cheap 
in this part of the country, I resolved to ven¬ 
ture some portion of my remaining money, 
rather than delay my progress to Barcelona. 
Accordingly, as soon as I perceived the least 
appearance of hospitable walls, I asked poor 
little Achilles if he thought he could muster 
strength to continue his journey, represent¬ 
ing to him that any delay might probably 
prevent us from quitting Spain, if it did not 
induce still more disagreeable consequences. 
A tear of pain and fatigue actually rose in 
the weary player’s eye, as he abandoned the 
hope of repose with which the sight of the vil¬ 
lage had inspired him ; but the sound of the 
cannon, and the beating of the drum still rung 
in his cars, and he professed his willingness to 
go on, as long as he was able—to do any thing, 
in short, to get out of hearing of such sounds 
as the wind had borne from Lcrida. 

The village, however, was but a poor one, 
and on inquiring at the Posada whether we 
could exchange our horses for two fresh ones, 
offering at the same time a suitable repayment 
for the accommodation, I was informed that 
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no horse could be obtained in the place for 
love or money, except those employed in agri¬ 
culture, which were not precisely suited to my 
purpose. Nothing remained then but to stay 
where we were, to give our horses food, and 
four hours rest, and to take what repose we 
could ourselves obtain. 

So nearly balanced bad been the wishes of 
pool little Achilles, between fear in the one 
scale, and fatigue iu the other, that I do not 
believe be w as at all sorry to hear that a halt 
was inevitable; and while I acted as the groom, 
and took cure that every means was employed 
to renovate the vigour of onr beasts, he cast 
himself upon a truckle-bed, and within two 
minutes was sound asleep. I followed his ex¬ 
ample as soon as 1 had provided for the renewal 
of our journey, for though well calculated to 
hear no ordinary portion of exercise, I was now 
considerably exhausted, having ridden more than 
thirty leagues that day, in addition to all that 1 
had undergone before. My sleep, however, 
was feverish and interrupted, and before the 
four hours were concluded I was again upon my 
feet. It wa> about the hour that the Spaniards 
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generally devote to sleeping, during the great 
heat of the middle of the day, hut on going to 
seek for my horse, I found the villagers collect¬ 
ed in various groups at the different doors, all 
eagerly talking upon some subject that seemed 
to excite their feelings to the uttermost. I 
easily conceived that some Dews had reached 
them from Lerida, hut judging it host to remain 
as innocent of all knowledge concerning any 
tumults that might have occurred as possible, I 
asked no questions, hut proceeded towards the 

* 

stable for the purpose of preparing for our 
departure, leaving my weary follower to enjoy 
his slumbers till the last moment. 

Before I reached the door, however, a clat¬ 
tering of horses’ hoofs made me turn my head, 
and I saw a Castillian trooper galloping as fast 
as his horse would bear him into the village. 
He was armed with a steel head-piece, cuirass, 
and gauntlets, and mounted on a horse which, 
though wounded and bloody, still bore him on 
stoutly. His offensive arms consisted of his 
long heavy sw’ord, a case of large pistols, a dag¬ 
ger, and two musketoons, so that considering 
him as an opponent, his aspect would have been 
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somewhat formidable. As lie came up, lu 
glanced bis eye ferociously over the various 
groups of peasantry, amongst whom two or 
three muskets were visible, but without taking 
farther notice of any one, he cut in between 
me and the stable-door, and springing to the 
ground, ill a moment led out the horse which 
had borne my little follower thither, evidently 
with tin purpose of transferring hi- heavy dr- 
iii/pujuc saddle from his own wounded charger 
to its hack. 

This, h nvever, did not at all suit my pur¬ 
poses, and laving my band upon the halter, I told 
him the horse was mine, and that he must stand 
off. This information brought upon my head a 
torrent r ( astillian abuse, and thrusting liim- 
stll in between me and the horse, he struggled 
to make me quit my hold, raising his gauntlet- 
ed hand as if to strike me in the face. He was 
a smaller man than myself in every respect, and 
; dso embarrassed with the weight of his arms, 
so that it was with ease I caught his wrist with 
one hand to prevent his striking me, while with 
tin- other I grasped the Tower rim of his cuirass, 
and threw h;m hack clanking upon the pave- 
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mcnt. In an instant, half a dozen young vil¬ 
lagers sprang out of the houses, surrounded 
the prostrated trooper before he could make 
an attempt to rise, and woidd, I believe, have 
dispatched him with their long knives, had 
not I interfered to save his life. 

“ Viva la Francia! Viva la Francia F cried 

half a dozen voices at once. “ Let him rise! 

* 

let him rise! The French Caballero commands 
it. Let him rise ! let him rise !” 

Some of the Catalonians, however, were for 
opposing this piece of clemency, and evidently 
animated by the same spirit of hatred to the 
soldiery as their countrymen of Lcrida, cried 
aloud to kill the tiger. “How many of ours 
has he killed !” exclaimed they. “ How often 
has he plundered our houses, assaulted our¬ 
selves, insulted our women!—Let him die ! let 
him die!” 

But the discussion had for a moment diverted 
their attention from their prisoner, and though 
one of the strongest villagers had his foot upon 
the soldier’s corslet, he contrived suddenly to 
throw him off, and, springing up, to catch his 
wounded horse, which still stood nigh. Half a 
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dozen blows with musket-siueks and knives 
were now aimed at him in an instant, but leap¬ 
ing into the saddle, he spurred his horse 
through the crowd, and, saved by his corslet 
and morion from many a random stroke, gal¬ 
loped down tint road like lightning. 

At the distance of about a hundred yards, 
however, he turned in the saddle, and while liis 
horse went on, aimed one of his nmsketoons 
calmly at the group assembled round me anti 
tired. The ball whizzed close by me, and 
grazed , cheek of a villager near, leaving a 
long black wound along that side of his face. 
Fortunately for the fugitive, none of the mus¬ 
kets wen loaded which graced the hands of 
those i,. left behind, otherwise his Wight would 
have been but short. As it was, he departed 
undisturbed, and the whole of the group 
around turned to me, inquiring as of one who 
had some title to command them, what was to 
he done next ? “ Were they," they asked, “ to 

collect and join the patriots at Lerida, or to. 
inarch forward upon Barcelona, collecting what 
troops they could on the road, and at once 
attack the tyrants in their head-quarters r" 

VOL. 11. f 
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I of course disclaimed not only all right to 
direct them, but all knowledge of the subject, 
telling them that I had merely cast the soldier 
from me in defence of my own property, and 
that I was not aware what patriots they spoke 
of at Lerida, or what tyrants at Barcelona. 

“ What!" cried one of the young men, with 
a look divided between surprise and incre¬ 
dulity ; “ do you not know that the inhabitants 
of Lerida have risen, and cast off' the yoke of 
the Castillian tyrants ? Do you not know the 
glorious news, that they have beat the mercenary 
soldados of Castille through every street of the 
city wherever they dared to make a stand, till 
the few that escaped have shut themselves up 
in the citadel ? Do you pretend not to know 
that they have well avenged the death of the 
poor youth that the bloody-minded slaughterers 
fired off last night from a cannon's mouth P 
Pshaw! you know it well enough; and we 
know too, that it is with arms and ammunition 
from France, that all this has been done: so, 
‘ Viva la Francia ! Viva el Frances P ” 

It was in vain I protested my ignorance of the 
whole, they were determined to believe me an 
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agent of the French government, and nothing I 
could say had any effect in persuading them to 
the contrary. The only means I could devise for 
extricating myself from the unpleasant situa¬ 
tion in which I was placed, without violating the 
truth, was to tell them, that 1 was going on 
myself to Barcelona, but that I thought the 
best thing they could do, would be to remain 
quiet till they heard more particularly from 
Lerida, taking care to be prepared for whatever 
event might occur. 

Tiny u-ceived this advice as if it had come 
from the. Delphic oracle. “ Yes, yes, he is 
right,’" cried one ; ‘‘ we will wait for orders 
from Lerida." “ He will get to Barcelona 
before the Castillian now !" cried a second : 
“ Quick ! saddle the Cavalier's horse !" “ Send 
us off a despatch as soon as all is sale at Bar¬ 
celona,’ 1 cried a third ; but to this last I did 
not think fit to make any reply, as I had not 
the least intention of complying with the re¬ 
quest 

All was soon ready to set out, but a sudden 
difficulty delayed me some time, which was, 
that when about to depart, I could no where 
F 2 
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discover Monsieur Achilles Lefranc, whom 1 
had left up-stairs sound asleep. To leave the 
poor little man alone, in a country the lan¬ 
guage of which was as unknown to him as 
Hebrew, was a piece of cruelty I could not 
think of committing. I was nevertheless nearly 
obliged to do so, for after looking for him in 
vain in the room where he hail slept, and in 
every other place 1 could think of, with the 
assistance of half a dozen Spaniards, men, wo¬ 
men, and children, he was drawn out from be¬ 
low the bed, where he had ensconced himself 
on hearing the sound of a musket, with the 
various shouts of the Spaniards in the street. 

He seemed, however, in no degree ashamed 
of his cowardice. “ I own it ! I own it !" cried 
he; “ I have nothing of Achilles about me but 
the name—I am vulnerable from top to toe 
and so great a coward into the bargain, that 1 
think the only wise thing my great namesake 
ever did, was in staying away so long from 
the fields of Troy, and the most foolish thing, 
in going back again at all.’ 1 
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CHAPTER VI. 

'i’ll i? horses of the smugglers were accustomed 
to hard service and therefore soon refreshed, 
so 11 when tve again mounted, they wanted 
but. little of the vigour with which they had 
at first set out. Still, however, twenty leagues 
lay between us and Uarcclona, and since my 
unfortunate encounter with the trooper, the 
necessity became more urgent of arriving there 
with all speed. Nevertheless, it was in vain that 
we spurred on as rapidly as we could, even little 
Achilles exerting himself in proportion to his 
ideas of the danger ; night fell upon our jour¬ 
ney ere it was more than two-thirds finished, 
and us we could not arrive before the gates were 
shut, we were obliged to pause and await the 
return of day at a small town about ten miles 
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from Barcelona. Here, however, all was quiet, 
and I judged from the tranquillity that no 
news had yet reached this place from Lerida; 
concluding also, that the soldado, whose wound¬ 
ed horse must have been soon exhausted, had 
not yet passed through. In this case there was 
still hope of arriving at the city before the in¬ 
surrection was known, so that we might embark 
on board any vessel about to quit the port im¬ 
mediately, or even hire one of the light boats 
that are continually running across the Gulf of 
Lyons, between Barcelona and Marseilles. The 
next morning, an hour before day-break, we 
were again upon our journey, and arrived at 
the gates of the city not long after they were 
opened. A crowd of country people were go¬ 
ing in, carrying fruit, and milk, and other 
articles of consumption to the town, and ming¬ 
ling amongst the horses and mules that bore 
these supplies, we endeavoured to pass in un¬ 
noticed. All proceeded very well for some way, 
till we passed the guard-house near the inner 
gate: in fact, we had proceeded a few paces 
beyond, when suddenly a couple of soldiers 
rushed out, half a dozen more followed, and I 
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was knocked off my horse by a violent blow 
on my head, which they chose to bestow upon 
me with a prospective view to prevent my re¬ 
sisting. 

As soon as I was upon my feet again, the 
cause of this brutal conduct became evident, 
without question, as my good friend, the trooper 
from Lerida, was the first person that met my 
eyes. “ Ha ! ha!” cried he, coining before me, 
while the others pinioned my arms behind, and 
shaking his clenched hand in my face, with a 
grin ■>(' unutterable rage, “ Ha! ha! we have 
thee now, and, by the soul of a Castillian, I 
would pluck thy heart out with my own hands, 
did not the Viceroy wish to examine thee him¬ 
self. Hut never fear! before two hours be 
over, thou too, shalt have a flight from a can¬ 
non’s mouth !” 

My situation was not a very agreeable one, 
but yet it was not one that impressed me with 
much fear. Indeed, it was never any circum¬ 
stances of mere personal danger that much agi¬ 
tated me. Any thing that touched me through 
my affections, or through my imagination, ever 
had a great and visible effect upon my mind; but 
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to all which came in the simple form of bodily 
danger, I was, I believe, constitutionally callous. 

While the soldiers were engaged in pinioning 
my arms with cords, which they drew so tight 
as almost to tear my flesh, some of their com¬ 
panions dismounted my trembling little com¬ 
panion, and as his excessive fear and non-re¬ 
sistant qualities were very evident, they did 
not think it necessary to decorate his wrists 
with the same sort of strict bracelets which they 
had adapted to mine, but simply led him along 
sifter me in a kind of procession towards the 
arsenal; whither, it seems, the Viceroy had re¬ 
moved from liis own palace the night before, 
on the news of the insurrection at Lerida. 
The way was long, and I believe the brutal 
Castillians found a sort of pleasure in parading 
us through the various streets, and showing to 
the populace a new instance of the height to 
which the daring authority they assumed might 
be carried. Their insolence, however, seemed to 
me, even from the glances of the people as we 
passed, to be likely to receive a check sooner 
than they imagined. Not a Catalonian did we 
approach, but I recognized that flash in his 



eye, which told of a burning and indignant 
heart within; and though they suffered them¬ 
selves to be shouldered by the licentious and 
ill-disciplined soldiers as we went along, it was 
with a bent brow and clenched teeth, which 
seemed to say, “The day of retribution is at 
hand !” 

As we approached the Arsenal, 1 caught a 
glimpse of the wide, grand ocean, and there was 
something in the sight of its vast free waves, 
which seemed to reproach me with the bonds 
1 »•■(''-red to rest upon my hands. L believe, 
involuntarily, I made an effort to burst them 
asunder, for one of the guard seeing some 
movement of my hands, struck me a violent 
hlo . with the pommel of his sword, exclaiming, 
“ What, trying to escape! Do so again, anti I 
will send a ball through your brains!” 

I was silent, giving him a glance of contempt, 
which only excited his laughter, and calling to 
his companions, lie bade them look at the proud 
Frenchman, Patience was the only remedy; 
and still maintaining my silence, though I own 
it cost me no small effort, I suffered them to 
lead me on, with many a taunt and insult, till 
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we arrived at the port and arsenal. Here I 
was dragged through two large courts, and con¬ 
ducted into a stone hall, where I was subjected, 
for near an hour, to the insolent jeering of the 
soldiery, while the Count de Saint Colomtna, 
then Viceroy, finished his breakfast. 

To all they could say, however, I answered 
nothing, which enraged them more than any 
thing I could have replied. 

“ Have you cut out his tongue, Hernan ?” 
asked one of the soldiers. “ No,” replied the 
other, “ though he well deserves it, 1 spared it 
to speak to the Viceroy.” 

“ Slit it then, as they do to the magpies to 
make them s]>eak,” said a third. 

“ Oh, the Viceroy will find him a tongue,” 
replied the first. “ Mind you that sullen boor, 
that would not betray the conspiracy at Tara- 
gona ; and how the Count of Mol in who then 
commanded our tenia , found a way to make 
him speak ?” 

“ How was that ?” demanded one of the 
others; “ I served in the tenth legero then, and 
was not present;” 

“ Why, he made us tie him on a table,” an- 
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swered the first, “ and then fix a nice wet nap¬ 
kin over his face, pricking some holes in it. 
however, or it would have smothered him alto¬ 
gether, thev say. As it was, every breath was 
like the gasp of a dying man, it was so hard to 
draw it through the cloth ! and one might, see 
his fists clenching with the agony, and his feet 
drawn up every time we poured a fresh ladlefull 
of water over his face. Every now and then, 
Don Antonio told him to stretch out his hand 
when he would confess; but he bore it stoutly, 
till blood began to ooze out of his eyes and 
ears, ai d then he could not hold to it any 
longer, but stretched out his hand, and betray¬ 
ed the whole story; after whicii, the Condc was 
meo iud, and had him hanged without more 
ado.” 

It was fortunate for poor little Achilles, who 
sat beside me, that his knowledge of Spanish 
did not extend to the cmnpr ■hension of a single 
word that passed, or this story would probably 
have bereft him of the little life he hatl left. 
Terror had already made him as silent as the 
grave—for which quality of silence he hail 
never been very conspicuous before—and he 
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sat with his eyes staring and meaningless, his 
mouth half open, his feet drawn up under the 
bench, and his hands laid flat upon his knees, 
— the very image of folly struck dumb with 
fright. There was something so naturally small 
and unmeaning in his whole appearance, that 
the soldiers seemed to look upon him altogether 
as a cipher; and, in this respect, his insignifi¬ 
cance for some time stood him in as good stead 
as the armour of his namesake; but at length, 
finding that they could draw nothing from me, 
my companion’s look of terror caught the Cas- 
tillians’ attention, and they were proceeding to 
exercise their guard-room wit at the expense of 
poor little Achilles, when suddenly the noise of 
drums and trumpets was heard, announcing, as 
I found by their observations, that the Viceroy 
was retiring from the great hall to his own 
cabinet. 

In a few minutes, a messenger arrived with 
orders for the officer of the guard to con¬ 
duct the prisoners to his presence ; but in the 
lax state of discipline which seemed to reign 
amongst the Castillian troops in Catalonia, 
it was not surprising that no officer could 
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be found. I was placed, however, between 
two soldiers, and with some attention to mili¬ 
tary form, led up the grand staircase towards 
the cabinet of the Viceroy, at the door of 
which I was detained till the messenger had 
announced my attendance. 

The pause was not long; for shortly the 
door again opened, and 1 was told in a harsh 
tone to go in, which I instantly complied with, 
followed by little Achilles, while the soldiers 
and the Viceroy’s officer remained without. 

I in- scene which presented itself was very 
different from that which 1 had anticipated. 
The room was large and lofty, lighted by two 
high windows, commanding a view of the sea, 
aiul altogether possessing an air of cheerfulness 
rarely found in the interior of Spanish houses. 
The furniture was luxurious, even amidst a 
luxurious nation. Fine arras and tapestry, 
carpets of the richest figures, cushions covered 
with cloth of gold, tables and chairs inlaid with 
sil ■ er, and a thousand other rare and curious 
objects that I now forget, met the eye in every 
direction ; while on the walls appeared some of 
the most exquisite paintings that the master- 
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hand of Velasquez ever produced. It put me 
strongly in mind of the saloon in the Marquis 
de St. Brie’s pavilion de chasse ; hut the lords 
of these two splendid chambers were as oppo¬ 
site, at least in appearance, as any two men 
could be. 

Seated in an ivory chair, somewhat resem¬ 
bling in form the curule chair of the ancient 
Romans, appeared a short fat man, not unlike 
the renowned Governor of Barataria, as de¬ 
scribed by Cervantes. I mean in his figure; 
the excessive rotundity of which was such, that 
the paunch of Sancho himself would have ill 
borne the comparison. His face, though full 
in proportion, had no coarseness in it. The 
skin was of a clear pale brown, and the features 
small, but rather handsome. The eye-brows 
were high, and strongly marked, the eyes large 
and calm, and the expression of the counte¬ 
nance, on the whole noble, and dignified, but 
not powerful. It offered lines of talent, it is 
true, but few of thought; and there was a de¬ 
gree of sleepy listlessness in the whole air of 
the head, which to my mind spoke a luxurious 
and idle disposition. The dress of the Viceroy 
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—for such was the person before me—smacked 
somewhat of the habits which 1 mentally attri¬ 
buted to him. Instead of the stiff /raise, or 
raised ruff, round the neck, still almost univer¬ 
sally worn in Spain, he had adopted the falling 
col 1 nr of lace, which left his neck and throat at 
full liberty. His just an corps of yellow silk, 
had doubtless caused the tailor some trouble 
to fashion it dextrously to the protuberance of 
his stomach ; but still many of the points of this 
were left open, showing a shirt of the finest 
lawn, ilis hat and plume, buttoned with a 
sapphire of immense value, lay upon a table 
before him ; and as I entered, he put it on for 
an instant, as representative of the sovereign, 
but umncdiatcly after, again laid it down, and 
left his head uncovered for the sake of the free 
air, which breathed sweetly in at one of the 
open windows, and fanned him as lie leaned 
back on the cushions of his chair. 

Behind the Viceroy stood his favourite negro 
slave, splendidly dressed in the Oriental cos¬ 
tume, with a turban of gold muslin on his 
head, and bracelets of gold upon his naked 
arms. He was a tall, powerful man ; and there 
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was something noble and fine in the figure of 
the black, with his upright carriage, and the 
free bearing of every limb, that one looked fin- 
in vain in the idle listlessncss of his lord. His 
distance from the Viceroy was but a step, so 
that lie could lean over the chair and catch 
any remark which his lord might choose to 
address to him, in however low a tone it was 
made, and at the same time, he kept his hand 
resting upon the rich hilt of a long dagger; 
which seemed to show that he was there as a 
sort of guard, as well as a servant, there being 
no one else in the room when we entered. 

I advanced a few steps into the room, fol¬ 
lowed, as I have said, by Achilles alone, and 
paused at a small distance from the Viceroy, on 
a sign he made me with his hand, intimating 
that I had approached near enough. After 
considering me for a moment or two in silence, 
he addressed me in a sweet musical voice. “ I 
perceive, Sir,” said’ he, “ notwithstanding the 
disarray of your dress, and the dust and dirt 
with which you are covered, that you are ori¬ 
ginally a gentleman—I am seldom mistaken in 
such things. Is it not so ?” 
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“ Iii the present instance, your Excellence is 
perfectly right,” replied I ; “ and the only rea¬ 
son for my appearing before the Viceroy' of 
Catalonia in such a deranged state of dress, is 
the brutal conduct of a party of soldiery, who 
seized upon me while travelling peacefully on 
the high road, and brought me here without 
allowing me even a moment's repose.” 

“ 1 thought 1 was right,” rejoined the Vice¬ 
roy, somewhat raising his voice: “ but do you 
know, young Sir, that your being a gentleman 
greatly aggravates the crime of which you are 
guilty. The vulgar herd, brought up without 
that high sense of honour which a gentldlnan 
receive-, in his very birth, commit not half so 
great a crime when thev lend themselves to 
base and mean actions, as a gentleman does, 
who sullies himself and his class with any thing 
dishonourable and wrong. From the mean 
what can lie expected but meanness, and conse¬ 
quently the crime remains without aggravation ; 
hut when the well born, and the well educated, 
derogate from their station, and mingle in base 
schemes, their punishment should be, not only 
that inflicted by society on those that trouble 
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its repose, but a separate punishment should 
be added for the breach of all the honourable 
ties imposed upon a gentleman—for the stigma 
they cast upon high birth—and from the cer¬ 
tainty in their case that they fall into error 
with their eyes open—what say you, Sir ?” 

“ I think your Excellence is perfectly right," 
replied I, the Viceroy’s observations having 
given me time to lay down a line of conduct 
for myself; “ I have always thought so, from 
the time I could reason for myself; and such 
have been always the principles instilled into 
my mind.” 

“Then what excuse. Sir, have you,” de¬ 
manded the Viceroy, rather surprised at the 
calmness with which I agreed to all his corol¬ 
laries—“ what excuse have you for meanly insi¬ 
nuating yourself into another country, and, by 
the basest arts, stirring up the people to sedition 
and revolt?” 

“ If I had done so, my Lord,” replied I, 
“ I should be without excuse, and the severest 
punishment you could inflict would not be more 
than I merited. But I deny that I ever did 
so ; and more ! I can prove it impossible that 
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I should have done so, from the short space of 
time which I have been in Spain, not allowing 
opportunity for such a crime as has been im¬ 
puted to me. This is the third day I have 
been in tins country.” 

Tlie Viceroy looked over bis shoulder to his 
slave, who, stooping forward, listened, while his 
lord said, in a low tone, “ You were right, 
Scipio—I am glad 1 looked to this myself—1 
am afraid I must exert myself, or these rude 
soldados will stir up the people to worse than 
even that of Lerida:" then turning to me be 
added in a louder voice, “ I looked upon your 
guilt, Sir, as so evident a matter, that T did 
not think you would have had the boldness 
even to deny it ; but as you do, it is but just 
that you hear the charge against you. It is 
this, that you, a subject of Louis the French 
King, have, together with many others, found 
your way into this province of Catalonia; and, 
as spies and traitors, have instigated the people 
to revolt against their liege Lord and Sove¬ 
reign Philip the Fourth ; in evidence of which, 
a Castillian trooper of the eleventh tercia deposes 
to having seen you with the rebels now in arms 
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at Lcrida, and that, moreover, you overtook 
him on the road hither, and with other rebels 
at the village; of Meila, would have slain him, 
had it not been for the goodness and speed of 
his horse. What can you reply to this ?” 

“ Merely that it is false,’' replied I; “ and if 
your Excellence will permit I will tell my talc 
against bis, and leave it to your wisdom to find 
means of judging which is false and which is 
true.” 

“ Proceed ! proceed !” said the Viceroy, 
throwing himself back in his chair, seemingly 
tired with an exertion that was probably not 
usual with him, and had only been called up 
by the pressing circumstances of the times— 
circumstances which his own inactivity had suf¬ 
fered to become much more dangerous than he 
thought them even now. “ Proceed, Sir; but 
do not make your tale a long one, for I have 
many important things to attend to.” 

“ It shall be a very short one, my Lord,” I 
replied: “ my reason for quitting my own 
country, Bearn, was that I had slain a man who 
attempted to strike me—■” 
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“A gentleman, or a serf?" 1 demanded tlu- 
Viceroy. 

“ He was in tlie c/assc bourgeoise,” replied I. 

“You did very right,” said the Viceroy: 
“ go on."’ 

“ To escape the immediate consequences," 
I continued, “ I lied across the Pyrenees, guided 
by some Spanish smugglers, who conducted un¬ 
to e, village not far from Jacca, whence 1 in¬ 
tended to. proceed to Barcelona, and thence em¬ 
bark for Marseilles. From Marscilh.-- I in 
tended to proceed to Paris, and there negotiate 
in> pardon, so that 1 might eventually return 
to my own country in security.” 

“ B it.” said the Vieemy. “what did you at 
Leridu? That town lie- not in vour road from 
Jacca to Barc elona." 

“My Lord, I never was at Ferula,” replied 
I : “ though I have been in Spain before, I 
never was within the gates of Lerida in inv 
life." 

The Viceroy looked over his shoulder to hi- 
African confidant, saving in the same low tom 
with which he had formerly addressed him, 
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“ Mark his words, Scipiothen turning to 
me, he asked, with rather a heedless air, “Then 
1 am to believe, young Sir, that the whole tale 
of the soldier who accuses you is false, and that 
you and he never met till, for the purpose 
of plundering you, or something of the same 
nature, he seized you this morning at the city 
gates ?" 

“ Not so, my Lord,” I answered ; “ far he 
it from me to say so, for I have a heavy charge 
myself to lay against that soldier. He over¬ 
took me yesterday on the high road, seized upon 
my attendant’s horse, and raised his hand to 
strike me for opposing him.” 

“ Good !” exclaimed the Viceroy. “ Had 
you denied meeting him you were undone, for 
he gave last night a full description of your 
person. I now hear you with more confidence. 
Explain to me how, then, you happened to be 
on the road between Barcelona and Lerida, 
which is quite as much out of your way from 
Jacca, as Lerida itself.” 

“ Your Excellence will remember that I said 
I was guided by smugglers,” I replied; “ these 
smugglers were bound to Lerida; but they 
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assured me that they would put me in the high 
road to Barcelona, after which 1 could not miss 
my way. They kept their word, and I pro¬ 
ceeded safely and quietly on my journey, till 
arriving at a village which your Excellence 
calls, I think, Meila, I stopped for a few hours 
to rest my horses. Here I was overtaken by 
this soldier, who, without asking permission or 
making an excuse, seized upon my servant’s 
horse, and on my opposing him raised his hand 
to strike me. I threw him back on the pave¬ 
ment, and the villagers rushing out of their 
houses, would, I believe, have murdered him, 
had 1 not interfered ; for which good office, no 
sooner was lie on horseback than he fired his 
carbine at my head, the ball of which missed 
me, but wounded one of the peasants in the 
face.” 

The Viceroy paused for a moment while the 
African whispered to him over his shoulder, in 
so low a tone that the words did not reach me. 

“ Did you then not hear any report of a 
revolt at Lerida ?” demanded the Viceroy at 
length. 

“ 1 did,” replied I, “ at Meila; and before 
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that I heard the sound of cannon and musketry 
from the side of Lerida. 

“ Can your attendant speak Spanish F 1 ' 

“ Not a word !” 

“ Does he understand it r" 

“ No !” 

The Viceroy, while he spoke, looked stead¬ 
fastly at Achilles, whose face happily betrayed 
nothing but the most confirmative stupidity of 
aspect; lie then called him forward in French, 
and bade him detail what had occurred during 
the course of the foregoing day. The little 
player had by this time, in some degree, reco¬ 
vered bis intellects, and bearing the mild tom- 
in which the Viceroy had hitherto questioned 
me, as well as the calmness with which he ad¬ 
dressed him himself, his penchant for bombast 
was excited by the solemnity of the occasion, 
and the presence of a representative of royalty, 
and he poured forth a stupendous piece of elo¬ 
quence, such as he thought the ears of a Vice¬ 
roy required. 

“ May it please your sublime Highness,' 1 
said he, “ the following is a true account of 
what occurred to my noble and estimable Lord, 
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and to myself, during our woeful peregrinations 
of yesterday; and if it is not the exact and sim¬ 
ple verity, may all the stars of the golden fir¬ 
mament fall upon my head and crush me into 
atoms!” 

The Viceroy looked back to the African and 
laughed, but the slave, whose Oriental imagi¬ 
nation was perhaps more in harmony with the 
tumidity of little Achilles’s style, than the more 
refined taste of his lord, opened his large eyes, 
and seemed to think it very fine indeed. Nei¬ 
ther 01 them interrupted him, however, and the 
player proceeded. 

Shortly after Aurora had drawn back 
the curtains of the Sun, and Phtcbus him¬ 
self jumped out of bed and began running 
up the arch of heaven, the illicit dealers, 
who hud been hitherto our guides, our guards, 
and our suttlers, all in one, left us, to pro- 
ceed themselves I know not where. We 
were now upon the broad and substantial 
cause way which leads from the far-famed city 
of Lerida—as 1 . am given to understand, 
for I never was there—to this renowned 
metropolis of Catalonia, when, I being much 
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fatigued with the unwonted extension of my 
legs across the back of my equine quad im¬ 
pede, my noble and considerate lord permitted 
me to stop and repose my weary limbs at a 
small j)ot-house by the road-side. Suddenly, 
after we had been there about an hour, loud 
roared the cannon and quick beat the drum , 
and my Lord not loving tumults amongst the 
people, as he said, and I not loving tumults 
amongst the cannon, we got upon horseback, 
and rode on till our horses could go no farther. 
Truly, 1 was thankful that their weariness came 
to back my own, or verily, 1 believe, that my 
Lord, whose thighs must he made of cast-iron, 
would not have left a bit of skin upon me, by 
riding on till night. However, we stopped; and, 
l»y the blessing of God, I lay down to take what 
the people of this land call a siesta, but what J 
call a nap; when, after having lain in the arms 
of Somnus for about half an hour, (four hours, 
he should have said,) I was startled by the tre¬ 
mendous sound of a musket, and incontinent, 
crept under the bed, from whence I was drag¬ 
ged out shortly after by my master, mounted 
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on the awful pinnacle of my horse's back, 
and compelled to ride on to another village, 
where we slept in quiet until day this morn¬ 
ing. After that, we proceeded to these hos¬ 
pitable walls, where a generous soldier rushed 
forth upon us, and invited us in with a press¬ 
ing courtesy which was not to be resisted. He 
bestowed upon my Lord a long piece of cord, 
which your sublime Majesty may observe 
upon his wrists. Me he decorated not in the 
sam< ■■tanner, but they took care of both our 
horses and-' 

“ Hold !” said the Viceroy, “ 1 have heard 
enough. You said,” continued he, turning to 
me, "■ that you had been in Spain before. 
Where did you then reside, and to whom were 
you known ?” 

“ I resided at Saragossa,” replied I, “ and was 
known to the Corregidor, and to the Chevalier 
de Montenero.” 

‘‘ The Conde de Montenero!” said the Vice¬ 
roy. “ Hood ! I expect hint here this very day, 
or to-morrow at the farthest. If he witness in 
your favour, your history needs no other con- 
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firmation; for though a foreigner, all Spain 
knows his honour.” 

“ A foreigner!” exclaimed I; “ Is he not a 
Spaniard 

“ Certainly not,” answered the Viceroy, 
“ knew you not that ? But. to speak of your¬ 
self ; mark me, young Sir, you are safe for 
the present, for your story bears the air of 
truth ; hut woe to you if you have deceived 
me, for you shall die under tortures such 
as you never dreamed of; and to show you 
that in such things 1 will no longer be trifled 
with between these cut-throat soldiers and 
the factious peasantry, I will instantly order 
your accuser to have the strappado till his 
hack be flayed. By the Mother of heaven ! I 
will no longer have my repose troubled at 
every hour with the rapacity of these base 
soldados, and the turbulence of the still baser 
serfs.” And the full countenance of the Count 
took on an air of stern determination, which 
1 had not before imagined that it could as¬ 
sume. “ Scipio,” continued he to the Negro, 
“ see that these two be placed in security, 
where they may be well treated, but cannot 
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escape; bid my Secretary, when lie arrives 
from the palace, take both their names in writ¬ 
ing, and note down tlieir separate stories from 
their own mouths. Henceforth, I will investi¬ 
gate each case to the most minute particular, 
and, be it peasant or he it soldier that commits 
a crime, he. shall find that I can he a Draco, 
and write my laws in blood. 1 ' 

His resolution unfortunately came somewhat 
too late, for his indolence and inactivity had 
pemuucd the growth of a spirit that no 
measures could now quell. The hatred be¬ 
tween the soldiery and the people had been 
nourished by the incessant outrages which the 
former had been suffered to commit under the 
lax government of the Count do St. Coloni- 
ma; and, now that the populace had drawn 
the sword to avenge themselves, they wore 
not likely to sheath it till they had done so 
effectually. 

When he had finished speaking, the Viceroy 
threw himself hack in his chair, fatigued with 
the unwonted exertion he had made, and waving 
his hand, signed to us to withdraw, with which, 
as may be supposed, we were not long in com- 
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plying. The African followed us; and being 
again placed between two soldiers, we were 
conducted to a small low-roofed room, which 
filled up the vacancy between the two princi¬ 
pal floors in that body of the building. The 
soldier who had been my accuser, did not 
fail to follow, addressing many a triumphant 
jest upon our situation to the Negro. The 
slave affected to laugh at them all heartily, 
but was, I believe, amusing himself with 
very different thoughts; for the moment we 
were safely lodged in the room he had chosen, 
he beckoned our good friend the soldier for¬ 
ward, and made him untie my hands. As 
he did so, an impulse I could scarcely resist 
almost made me seize him and dash his head 
against the floor; but the Negro avenged me 
more fully, for he instantly commanded the 
other soldiers, with a tone of authority they 
dared not disobey, to bind the delinquent with 
the same cord, and taking him down into the 
court, to give him fifty blows of the strappado, 
and farther, to keep him in strict confinement 
till the Viceroy’s farther pleasure was known. 
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“ Ha, ha, ha!” cried he to the soldier with a 
grin, that showed every niilk-wliite tooth in his 
head; “ Ha, ha, ha! why do you not laugh 
now ?” And having placed a guard at our door, 
he left us. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


The chamber in which we were now placed 
was not an unpleasant one, nor was it ill-fiirnish 
ed. It had probably been heretofore occupied 
by some of the inferior officers on duty at 
the arsenal; and there were still to be seen hang¬ 
ing up above the bed, a head-piece and pair of 
gauntlets of steel, and an unloaded musketoon. 
The walls, which were entirely destitute of 
hangings, were, however, ornamented with 
sundry curious carvings, the occupation pos¬ 
sibly of many an idle hour, representing battles, 
and tournaments, and bull-fights, wherein nei- 
their perspective nor anatomy had been very 
much consulted; and mingled with these rare 
designs, appeared various ciphers and initials, 
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together with Christian names, both male and 
female, in great profusion. 

The windows of the apartment were little 
better than loop-holes, with a strong iron bar 
down the centre. They possessed, however, a 
view over the whole of the lower part of the 
city ; and being situated in the south-western 
sidi of the principal corps tie (ogis of the arsenal, 
faced the inner gate communicating with the 
town, and commanded both the inner and outer 
wall*' with a part of the counterscarp and 
glacis. 

On approaching one of these scanty apertures, 
to reconnoitre the objects which surrounded the 
plat-, of our detention. 1 heard a party of sol¬ 
diers conversing under the windows, and stop¬ 
ping the babbling of little Achilles by a motion 
of my hand, I listened to gain any information 
that 1 could, considering my present situation 
as one of the very few in which eaves-dropping 
was not only justifiable but necessary. 

They were merely speaking, however, of some 
military movements’ which had just taken place, 
by order of the Viceroy, for quelling the insur- 
g 5 
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rcction at Lerida; and they did not at all 
scruple to censure their commander in their 
discourse, for detaching so great a force from 
Barcelona, at a moment it might be required to 
overawe the city. 

This conversation soon ceased, and after some 
coarse vituperation of the Catalonians, they sepa¬ 
rated, and I heard no more. Notwithstanding 
their departure, I continued to stand at the 
window, as if I were still listening, in order to 
collect and arrange my own thoughts uninter¬ 
rupted by the merciless tongue of my attend¬ 
ant, who now having recovered his speech, of 
which fright had deprived him for a time, 
seemed resolved to make up by redoubled lo¬ 
quacity for the time he had been obliged to waste 
in silence. 

1 had, in truth, much to think of. The whole 
circumstances which had lately happened to me, 
as well as my present situation, would have 
afforded sufficient matter for reflection; but 
nevertheless the news which I had heard from 
the Viceroy concerning the Chevalier de Mon- 
tenero, engaged my thoughts perhaps more 
than all the rest, and made me look upon the 
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chance which brought me to Barcelona, rather 
than to any other Spanish town, and even my 
detention there, as rather fortunate than other¬ 
wise, notwithstanding all the unpleasant cir¬ 
cumstances by which it had been accompanied. 

I doubted not for an instant, that, however 
the Chevalier might be prepossessed against, 
me in some respects, he would instantly do me 
justice in the matter of the present charge, and 
show the Viceroy that it was impossible 1 could 
be guilty ; which none could know better than 
himself. At the same time, the knowledge that 
I had now obtained of his not being Spanish 
by birth, freed me at once from the difficulty 
under which 1 had before laboured, anti left 
me at liberty to exculpate myself from every 
circumstance which bad before appeared sus¬ 
picious in his eves, without violating my pro¬ 
mise to the unfortunate Corregidor of Sara¬ 
gossa. After considering these paints for a 
minute or two, 1 applied myself to calculate 
how long it would take him to arrive at Bar¬ 
celona, supposing that he travelled with all 
speed from the place where I last saw him ; 
and 1 judged, that passing by Bagneres anil 
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Venasque, he might have already arrived, as I 
doubted not that when he left Lourdes, he had 
directed his course immediately towards Spain. 

Nothing did I long for more ardently than 
his coming; not alone from the desire of ob¬ 
taining my liberation, but because I longed to 
re-establish myself in his good opinion—I longed 
to be near one that 1 esteemed and loved—to 
confide in him all my thoughts, my feelings, 
my sorrows, my regrets,—to tell him my own 
tale—to ask for consolation, and to seek for 
advice: and certainly, never, never did I feel so 
much as at that moment the desolate solitari¬ 
ness of man, when, with none to aid him, he 
stands in the midst of sorrow and misfortune 
by himself.- 

With all his follies and his weaknesses, I will 
own, I had even clung to the society of the little 
player, merely because it was something hu¬ 
man that seemed to attach itself to me; and 
while he was near, I did not appear so totally 
abandoned to myself and my evil fate; but 
when I thought of the coming of the Chevalier, 
of clearing myself from all suspicions, regain¬ 
ing his regard, and walking by his counsel, my 
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heart was lightened of half its loail, ami 1 felt 
as if 1 had again entered within the magic circle 
of hope, that had long been shut against me. 

While 1 was thus reflecting, the door of the 
chamber opened, and the Viceroy’s favourite 
Negro slave entered, followed by a servant, 
loaded with various kinds of viands, and a flask 
of wine. The servant put his burden down ou 
the table, and withdrew; but the Negro re¬ 
mained, and shutting the door, invited me in 
a <•’ V 11 tone to partake of the provisions which 
his Excellence had ordered to be brought me. 
“ My lord the Viceroy,” said he, “ has given 
me in charge to see that you be hospitably 
tr sled, and 1 have pleasure in the task, young 
Sir; for 1 hope, through your means, to rouse 
my master to a just sense of the oppression 
which these poor Catalonians suffer from the 
unruly and insolent soldiers.” 

There was something in this speech so dif¬ 
ferent from what might be expected in a Negro 
slave and a favourite, that I did him the wrong 
of suspecting that lie wished to entrap me into 
some avowal of opinions contrary to the Vice¬ 
roy's government; and I therefore replied, 
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“ You must know more of the subject than I 
do; 1 have been but three days in Catalonia, 
and therefore have had but little opportunity of 
judgipg whether the people be oppressed or 
not, even if I had any interest in the matter.” 

“ Interest ! Spoke like a white man !” mut¬ 
tered the black to himself. “ Ah, young Sir, 
young Sir ! If you had known oppression as I 
have, you would find an interest in every one 
you saw oppressed.” 

“ I should have imagined,” replied 1, still 
doubting him, though I own most unworthily, 
“ that your situation was as happy a one as 
well might Ik* ; and that your service on his 
Excellence the Viceroy was not very oppres¬ 
sive?” 

He laid his jet black finger upon the rich 
golden bracelet that surrounded his arm. 
“ Think you,” asked he, “ that that chain, 
because it happens to be gold, does not weigh 
as heavily as if it were of iron ? It does—1 
tell you, Frenchman, it does. True, I am slave 
to the best of masters, the noblest of Lords— 
true, if I were free this moment, 1 would dedi¬ 
cate my life to serve him—But still I am a 
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slave—still I have been torn from my home, 
and my native land—still I have been injured 
—wronged—oppressed ; and every one 1 see 
injured, every one I see wronged, becomes my 
fellow and my brother. But you understand 
not that r” 

“ 1 do, my good friend, more than you think," 
replied I, convinced by the earnestness of his 
manner that what he said was genuine. 

" Whether you do or not,” said he, “ there 
is <)•>■' principle on which you will understand 
me. Vou can fancy that I love my benefactor. 
I love him ; but I also know his faults. He is 
of a soft and idle humour, so that his virtues, 
lib jewels east upon a quicksand, are lost, 
unknown, and swallowed up. His idleness is a 
disease of the body, not u defect of the mind— 
though the miucl suffers for the fault of the 
body—and so lnuih does he value repose, that 
nothing seems to him of sufficient importance to 
embitter its sweetness. Fearless as a lion of 
death or of danger, he is a very coward when 
opposed to trouble and fatigue; he is just, 
honourable, and wise, but this invincible apathy 
of nature has brought him to the brink of a 
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precipice, over which he would sooner full than 
make one strong effor. to save himself. For 
two years he has governed Catalonia, and du¬ 
ring those two all the reports of the brute sol¬ 
diery have been believed—few of the complaints 
of the injured peasants have readied him. 
Those few have been through me, for his 
guards and his otiiccri., who all join in ths pil¬ 
lage of the people, take care to cut oil* from him 
every other source of information. Thus the 
soldiers have heaped wrong upon wrong, till 
the people will bear no more, till at Lcrida, <u 
T-iragona—over half the ct.untry, in short, they 
are already in revolt Barcelona still remains 
quiet; and, by the exertion of propoi authority 
—by showing the Catalonians that 'ti e Viceroy 
will do equal justice between them and the sol¬ 
diery, that in future he wil» be the defender of 
their right* and liberties—the province — his 
governmentperhaps even his life, may be 
saved. For this object, when tne news readied 
him last night of the insurrection at Cerida, 
and, at the same time, the charge against you, 
I persuaded him tr examine you himself, w!tn- 
out the presence of his officers or his council. 
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You answered wisely, ami saved yourself. 
When next lie shall examine yon, do more— 
answer nobly, and save him, and perhaps n 
who' people ■ Tell him die oppression you 
have seen, tell him the murmurs you have 
heard; aid me to stir him up to oxer*' >n, and 
you may. it it he not too late, avert the evils 
that are gathering room, so thie.klv !” 

" 1 will w dlingly do what you wish,’' replied 
1, ‘‘hut I tear, unless he ran send one oh- 
mix) Mi., regiment afte -01011101 out of Cata- 
hm’a, -ail supplv their place with troops whose 
aiseijiline is n.or** strut, and who have not yet 
mad. ; ;iem-,elves a diorrcd by the populace, that 
>eur Viceroy vill do ‘mt little to allay this 
fermentation among the peoj .le.” 

• h<- iVef-o shook his head. “ The will 
never V changed,” said 1 ■, “ while Olivarez, 
the Oouut-Duki, mm* ns both Spain and the 
King. v- did ne send them here at first 't 

He knew iem to be tl e worst-disciplined, the 
most cruel, turhuleiU, rapacious troops that all 
Spain contained; but he vished to punish the 
Catalonians for holding a Junta on one of his 
demands, and he sent them these locusts as a 
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scourge. However, I have your promise. 
Before night the Count will send for you again: 
he will ask you what rumours you heard—how 
the Castilian troops were looked upon by the 
people,—and other questions to the same effect. 
Conceal nothing! Let him hear the truth 
from your lips at least. Will you do so ?” 

“ I will!” replied I, decidedly. 

“Then fare you well!’’ said the Negro, 
“ and fall to your meat with the consciousness 
of doing what is noble and right.” And thus 
saying he left the chamber. 

“ Good faith ! Monsoigneur,” said little 
Achilles, who had already settled upon the 
basket of provisions, and was making conside¬ 
rable progress through the contents, “ I could 
not resist this charming sight had you been 
the King, and my master into the bargain. I 
must have fallen to. Hunger, like love, levels 
all conditions.” 

“ You did right, my good Achilles,” replied 
I; “ but hold a moment, I must join the 
party and sitting down with my little atten¬ 
dant, 1 aided him to conclude what he had so 
happily begun. The wine flask succeeded, and 
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we neither of us spared it, proceeding to the 
bottom with very equal steps, for though, as 
his lord, Achilles always conceded to me two 
draughts for his one, lu; found means to com¬ 
pensate for this forbearance, by making his 
draught twice as long as mine. Indeed, when 
the bottle reached his mouth, (for the Negro 
had supplied us with no cup,) the matter be¬ 
came hopeless, so long did he point it at 
the sky. 

liming one of these deep draughts, which 
occupied him so entirely that lie neither heard 
nor saw any tiling else, a distant shout reached 
my ear, and then all was silent. There was 
something ominous in the sound, for it con¬ 
tained a very different tone from that which 
bursts from a crowd on any occasion of mirth 
or rejoicing. It was a cry somewhat mingled 
of horror and hate; at least my fancy lent it 
such a character. At the same time I heard 
the soldiers in the court below running out to 
the gates, as if they had been disturbed by the 
same sound, and went to inquire into its cause. 
Little Achilles had not heard it, so deeply was 
he engaged in the worship of the purple god. 
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and the moment he dismissed the bottle, he 
recommenced his attack upon a fine piece of 
mountain-mutton, which still remained in the 
basket; but in a moment or two his attention 
was called by a renewal of the shouts, and by 
the various exclamations of the soldiers in the 
court, from which we gathered that, most un¬ 
happily, some new outrage had been offered to 
the people, who, encouraged probably bv the 
news of a revolt at Lerida, had resisted, and 
were even then engaged with the soldiery. 

“ Let them fight it out,” cried my compa¬ 
nion, encouraged by the good viands, and still 
better wine of the Viceroy, Let them fight it 
out! By my great namesake’s immortal deeds, 
methinks I could push a pike against one of 
those base soldados myself. Pray heaven the 
peasants cut them up into mincemeat! But 
while you look out of the window, Monseig¬ 
neur, I will lie down, and, in imitation of that 
most wise animal, an ox, will ruminate for some, 
short while after my dinner.” 

As he said, I had placed myself at the win¬ 
dow, and while he cast himself on the bed, and 
I believe fell asleep, I continued to watch the 
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various streets within the range of my sight, 
to discover, if I could, the event of the tumult, 
the shouts and cries of which were still to he 
heard, varying in distance and direction, as if 
the crowds from which they proceeded were 
rapidly changing their place. After a mo¬ 
ment or two, some musket-shots were heard 
mingling with the outcry, and then a whole 
platoon. A louder shout than ever succeeded, 
and then again a deep silence. In the mean 
whi.i, everal officers came running at all speed 
to the arsenal; and in a few minutes, two or 
three small bodies of troops marched out, pro¬ 
ceeding up a long street, of which 1 had a view 
alinosi in its whole length. About half way 
up, the soldiers defiled down another street to 
the right, and I lost sight of them. The. shouts, 
however, still continued, rising and falling, 
with occasional discharges of musketry ; but in 
general the noise seemed to me farther off than 
it had been at first. Shortly it began to come 
rapidly near, growing louder and louder; and 
straining iny eyes in the direction in which the 
tumult seemed to lie, I beheld a party of the 
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populace driven across the long street I have 
mentioned by a body of pikemen. 

The Catalonians were evidently fighting de¬ 
sperately ; but the superior skill of the troops 
prevailed, and the undisciplined mob was borne 
back at the point of the pike, notwithstanding 
an effort to make a stand at the crossing of the 
streets. 

This first success of the military, however, 
did not absolutely infer that their ascendency 
would be permanent. The tumult was but 
begun, and far from being a momentary effer¬ 
vescence of popular feeling, which beginning 
with a few, is only increased by the accession 
of idlers and vagabonds, this was the pouring 
forth of long-suppressed indignation—the up¬ 
rising of a whole people to work retribution on 
the heads of their oppressors, and every mo¬ 
ment might be ex}>ected to bring fresh com¬ 
batants, excited by the thirst of vengeance, and 
animated by the hope of liberty. 

All was now bustle and activity in the arse¬ 
nal. The gates were shut, the soldiers under 
arms, the officers called together, the walls 
manned; and, from the court below, the stirring 
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sounds of military preparation rose up to the 
windows at which I stood, telling that the press¬ 
ing danger of the circumstances had at length 
roused the Viceroy from his idle mood, and 
that he was now taking all the means which a 
good officer might, to put down the insurrec. 
tion that his negligence had suffered to break 
out From time to time, 1 caught the calm 
full tones of his voice, giving a number of 
orders and directions—now ordering parties of 
sold- ■■■ to issue forth and support their com¬ 
rades—commanding at the same time that they 
should advance up the several streets, whieh 
bore upon the arsenal, taking especial care 
that -heir retreat was not cut off, and that a 
eontimial communication should he kept up— 
jH>inting out to the inferior officers where to 
establish posts, so as to best guard their flanks, 
and avoid the dangers of advancing through 
the streets of the city, where every house might 
be considered as an enemy’s fort; and finally 
directing that in such and such conjunctures, 
certain flags should he raised on the steeples of 
the various churches, thus establishing a par¬ 
ticular code of signals for the occasion. 
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In the mean while the tumult in the city in¬ 
creased, the firing became more continuous, the 
bells of the churches mingled their clang with 
the rest, and the struggle was evidently grow¬ 
ing more and more fierce, as fresh combatants 
poured in on either party. At length I saw an 
officer riding down the opposite street at full 
speed, and dashing into the arsenal, the gates of 
which opened to give him admission, he seemed 
to approach the Viceroy, whose voice I instant¬ 
ly heard, demanding, “ Well, lion Ferdinand, 
where are the cavalry ? why have you not 
brought up the mcii-at-arnis ?” 

“ Because it was impossible,” replied the 
officer; “ the rebels, your Excellence, have set 
fire to. the stables — not a horse would move, 
even after Don Antonio Molina had dispersed 
the traitors that did it.—Not ten horses have 
been saved. What is to be done, my Lord ?” 

“ Return instantly, ” answered the Viceroy 
promptly, “ collect your men-at-arms, — bid 
them fight on foot for the honour of Castile — 
for the safety of the province — for their own 
lives. Marshal them in two bodies. Let one 
march, by the Plaza Nueva, down to the 
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port, and the other by the Calle do la Cruz to 
the Lerida-gate.” 

“ I am sorry to say, the Lerida-gate is in the 
jjossession of the rebels,” replied the officer. 
“ A large body of peasants, well armed and 
mounted, attacked it and drove in the soldiers 
half an hour ago. They come from Lerida it¬ 
self, as we learn by the shouts of the others.” 

“ The more need to inarch on it instantly,” 
replied the Viceroy. “ See! The flag is up on 
the '■ ■ >:rch of the Assumption ! Don Francisco 
is there, with part of the second tercia. Divide 
ns I have said— send your brother down with 
one body to the port—with the other, join 
Don 1 raneisco, at the 4'luirch of the Assump¬ 
tion ; take the two brass cannon from the Bar¬ 
rio Nuevo, and march upon the gate of Lerida. 
Drive back the rebels, or die !” 

The Viceroy's orders were given like light¬ 
ning, and turning his horse, the officer rode 
away with equal speed to execute them. I 
marked him as he dashed through the gates of 
the arsenal, and a more soldier-like man I never 
saw. He galloped fast over the drawbridge, 
and through the second gate, crossed the open 
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space between the arsenal and the houses of 
the town, and darted up the street by which he 
had come, when suddenly a flash and some 
smoke broke from the window of a house as he 
passed; I saw him reel in the saddle, catch at 
his horse’s mane, and fall headlong to the 
ground ; while the charger, freed from Jiis load, 
ran wildly up the street, till he was out of 
sight. 

The sentinel on the counterscarp had seen the 
oflicer’s fall, and instantly passed the news to 
the Viceroy. “ Pedro Marona!” cried the 
t bunt promptly : “ Quick ! mount, and hear 
tlie same orders to Don Antonio Molina. Take 
the Calle de la Paz. Quick ! One way or 
another, we lose our most precious moments. 
Don Ferdinando should have seen his corslet 
was better tempered. However, let half a dozen 
men be sent out to bring him in, perhaps he 
may not yet be dead.” 

The gates of the arsenal were thrown open 
accordingly, and a small party carrying a hoard 
to bring home the body,' issued out; but they 
had scarcely proceeded half-way to the spot 
where the officer had fallen, when the sound of 
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the tumult, the firing, the cheers, the cries, the 
screams, mingled in one terrific roar, rolled 
nearer and nearer. A single soldier then ap¬ 
peared in full flight in the long street on 
which my eyes were fixed ; another followed, 
and another. A shout, louder than all the rest 
rang up to the sky ; and rolling, and rushing, 
lire the billows of a troubled ocean, came pour¬ 
ing down the street a large body of the Cas¬ 
tilian soldiery, urged on by an immense mass 
of noil peasantry, with whom the first rank 
of the Castilians was mingled. 

Thoimh some of the soldiers were still lijrlit- 

r** 

ing man to man with the Catalonians, the mass 
were evidently flying as fast as the nature of 
the circumstances would permit, crushing and 
pressing over each other; and many more must 
have been trampled to death by the feet of theii 
comrades than fell by the ^words of their ene¬ 
mies. In the mean while, the pursuers, the 
greater part of whom were on horseback, con¬ 
tinued spurring their horses into the disorderly 
mass of the fugitives, hewing them down on 
every side with the most remorseless vengeance ; 
while from the houses on each hand a still more 
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dreadful and less noble sort of warfare was 
carried on against the flying soldiery. Scarce 
a house but one or two of its windows began to 
flash with musketry, raining a tremendous 
shower of balls upon the heads of the unfortu¬ 
nate Castilians, who, jammed up in the small 
space of a narrow street, had no room either to 
avoid their own fate or avenge their fellows. 

Just then, however, the pursuers received a 
momentary check from the cannon of the arse¬ 
nal, some of which being placed sufficiently 
high for the balls to fall amidst the mass of 
peasantry, without taking effect upon the nearer 
body of the flying soldiers, began to operate as 
a diversion in favour of the fugitives. The very 
sound caused several of the horsemen to halt. 
At that moment, my eye fell ujion the figure of 
Garcias the smuggler, at the head of the pea¬ 
santry, cheering them on; and by his gestures, 
appearing to tell them, that those who would 
escape the cannon-balls must close upon those 
for whose safety they were fired ; that now was 
the moment to make themselves masters of the 
arsenal; and that if they would but follow 
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close, they would force their way in with the 
flying soldiers. 

So animated, so vehement was his gesticu¬ 
lation, that there hardly needed words to render 
his wishes comprehensible. The panic, how¬ 
ever, though but momentary, allowed sufficient 
time for greater part of the soldiers to throw 
themselves into the arsenal. Some, indeed, 
being again mingled with the peasantry, were 
shut out, and slaughtered to a man; the rest 
prepared to make good the very defensible post 
they now possessed, knowing well that mem/ 
was a word they had themselves blotted out 
from the language of their enemies. 

In the mean while, my little companion 
Achilles had evinced much more courage than 
1 had anticipated; whether it was that he 
found, or rather fancied, greater security in the 
walls of the arsenal; or whether it was that 
necessity produced the, same change in his na¬ 
ture, that being in a corner is said to effect 
upon a cat; or whether the quantity of wine 
which he had drunk had conveyed with itself 
an equal portion of valour, I do not know; but 
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certain it is, that he lay quite quiet for the 
greater part of the time, without attempting 
to creep under the bed, and only took the pre¬ 
caution of wrapping the bolster round his head 
to deaden the sound of the cannon. Once he 
even rose, and approaching the other window, 
stood upon tiptoes to take a momentary glance 
at what was proceeding without. The scene 
lie beheld, however, was no way encouraging, 
and he instantly retreated to the bed, and set¬ 
tled himself once more comfortably amongst the 
clothes, after having drained the few last drops 
of wine that remained in the flask. 

It may easily be supposed, that the Viceroy 
was not particularly anxious to spare the houses 
of a town which had shown itself so generally 
inimical, and, consequently, every cannon which 
could be brought to bear upon the point where 
the insurgents were principally collected, was 
kept in constant activity, and the dreadful 
havoc which they made, began to be evident 
both amongst the insurgents, and upon the 
houses round about. 

Garcias, however, who was now evidently 
acting as commander-in-chief of the populace. 
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was prompt to remedy all tlu* difficulties of ids 
situation, and animating and encouraging the 
peasantry l»y his voice, his gestures, and his 
example 1 , he kept alive the spirit which had hi¬ 
therto carried them on to such great deeds. 

It is not to be imagined that anv regular- 
fascines should have been prepared bv the pea¬ 
santry for the assault of the arsenal, but thev 
bad with them six small pieces of cannon which 
they had taken, and which they hastily brought 
agaii. -t: the gate. 

The murderous tire, however, both of can¬ 
non and musketry, kept up upon the onlv 
pohe where they could have any effect, would 
have prevented the possibility of working them, 
bad not the fire of the arsenal itself, bv de¬ 
molishing the wall of one of die houses oppo¬ 
site, discovered the inside of a wool warehouse. 
Fascines were no longer wanting; the immense 
woolpaeks were instantly brought forward and 
arranged, by the orders of Marcias, into as com¬ 
plete a traverse as could have been desired, 
supported from behind by the stones of the 
streets, which the insurgents threw up with 
pick-axes and spades. Their position being 
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now much more secure, a movement took place 
amongst the people ; and, while Garcias with a 
considerable body continued to ply the principal 
gate with his battery, two large masses of the 
insurgents moved off on either hand ; and, pre¬ 
sently after, re-appeared at the entrance of the 
various streets which surrounded the arsenal, 
rolling before them their woolpacks, which put 
them in comparative security. 

It was evident that a general attack was soon 
to be expected ; and, exerting himself with an 
activity of which I had not thought him capa¬ 
ble, the Viceroy put himself forward in every 
situation of danger. From time to time I 
caught a glimpse of his figure, toiling, com¬ 
manding, assisting, and slackening not in his 
activity, though the marks of excessive fatigue 
were sufficiently evident in his countenance. 

Of course, the gate could not long resist the 
continued fire of the insurgent’s battery, and as 
soon as it gave way, upon some signal which I 
did not perceive, the whole mass of the pea¬ 
santry poured forth from every street, and 
advancing steadily under a most tremendous 
fire from the guns of the arsenal, ran up the 
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glacis and easily effected a lodgement on the 
counterscarp with the woolpacks. 

The moment was one of excessive interest, 
and I was gazing from the window, marking 
with anxiety every turn of a scene that posses¬ 
sed all the sublime of horror and danger and 
excited passion, when 1 heard a step behind me. 
ami a cry from my little friend Achilles, which 
instantly made me turn my head. 

I had but time to see the Spanish soldier who 
had accused me to the Viceroy, with his broad¬ 
sword raised over my bead, and to spring aside, 
when the blow fell with such force, as to dash 
a piece out of the solid masonry of the window 
frame. 

“ J5y the eyes of St. Jeronimo !” cried tin¬ 
man, “thou shalt not escape me—though I die 
this day, thou shalt go half an hour before 
me !”—and darting forward he raised his weapon 
to aim another blow at my head. 

I inarmed as I was, my only chance was to 
rush it. upon him, and, getting within his guard, 
render the struggle one of mere personal 
strength; and making a feint, as if 1 would 
leap aside again, I took advantage of a move- 
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went of his hand, and cast myself into his chest 
with iny full force. 

lie gave way sooner than 1 had exacted, 
we both went down; hut somehow, though 
u» Rvnrtid a wrestler, certainly infinitely 

*tf»«geT than my adversary, and though at. 
first also 1 was npjK iniost, 1 soon lost my ad¬ 
vantage. | Ihdieve it was that in attempting; 
t*> phuv my knee on liis breast, it slipped from 
ofl’ his corslet, Hinging me forward, so that my 
IviJanee being' lost, ho easily cast me ofl and set 
bis own kiH-r upon me. His sword he had let 
fall, hut he drew his long poniard , and threw 
back his arm to plunge it into my bosom; 
when suddenly he received a tremendous blow 
on the side of the head, which dashed him 
prostrate on the floor; and to my surprise and 
astonishment, I saw little Achilles in the person 
of my deliverer. 

My pressing danger had communicated to 
his bosom a spark of generous courage which 
he had never before felt, and, seizing the un¬ 
loaded musketoon, he had come behind my 
adversary and dealt him the blow which had 
proved my salvation. Nor did he stop here; 
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for what with joy and excitement a this suc¬ 
cess, and fear that our enemy should recover 
from the stu]>efaction which the blow had 
caused, he continued to belabour his head and 
face with strokes of the musketoon, with a 
silent vehemence and rapidity which not all my 
remonstrances could stop. Even after the man 
was <•' idently dead, lie continued to reiterate 
blow upon blow; sometimes pausing and look¬ 
ing at him with e\ s in which horror, and fear, 
and excitement, wore all visible; and then 
adding another, and ano.her stroke, as 1 have 
often seen a dog after he has killed a rat, or any 
oth noisome animal, every now and then start 
lock and look at him, and then give it another 
bite, and another, till he has left it scarce a 
vestige of its original form. 

Seizing his arm, however, during one of 
these pauses, I begged him to cease; and would 
have fain called bis attention by thanking 
him for his timely aid ; but the little man could 
not yet overcome the idea that his enemy 
might still get up and take vengeance on hint 
for the unheard-of daring which lie had ex¬ 
ercised. 
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“ Let me kill him ! Monseigneur! Let me 
kill him !” cried he, “ Don’t you see he moves ? 
look, look !” 

And, with straining eyes, he struggled for¬ 
ward to make quite sure that his victory want¬ 
ed nothing of completion, by adding another 
blow to those he had already given. 

“ He will never move again, Achilles,” re¬ 
plied 1; “ spare your blows, for you bestow 
them on a dead man, and well has he merited 
his fate-” 

“ Had we not better tie his hands, at least ?” 
cried the little player; “ He lies still enough too 

— Only think of my having killed a man — I 
shall be a brave man for all the rest of my life. 

— But if I had not killed him, you would have 
been lying there as still as he is.” 

I expressed my gratitude as fully as I could, 
but objected to the proposal of tying a dead 
man’s hands. No doubt, indeed, could remain 
of his being no longer in a state to endanger 
any one; for having no helmet on .at the time 
he entered, the very first blow’ of the musketoon 
must have nearly stunned him, and several of 
the after-ones had driven in his skull in various 
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places. It is probable, that having been kept 
in confinement by the order of the Viceroy, he 
had been liberated at the moment the danger 
became pressing, and that, instead of presenting 
himself where ho might do his duty, his first 
care had been to seek the means of gratifying 
his revenge, no doubt attributing to me the 
punishment he had received. Such an event as 
my death, in tile confusion and danger of the 
circumstances, he most probably imagined, 
w pass unnoticed; and no one, at all events, 
could prove that it had been committed by his 
hands. Whether hi- comrade, who had been 
placed as sentinel at the door where we were 
confined, had been removed for the more active 
defence of the place, or whether he had conniv¬ 
ed at the entrance of the assassin, I know not; 
but at all events, if be was there, lie must have 
been an accomplice, and consequently would 
not have betrayed his fellow. 

Such, however, was a strange fate for a dar¬ 
ing and ferocious man—to fall by the hands 
of one of the meekest cowards that ever crept 
"quietly through existence! and yet I have often 
remarked that bad actions, the most boldly 
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undertaken, and the best designed, often — 
nay, most frequently, fall back upon the head 
of their projectors, repelled from their intend¬ 
ed course by something petty, unexpected, or 
despised. 
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OllAPTKH VIII. 

While llii.s was taking place witliin, tin* tu¬ 
rn without hail increased a thousand fold; 
and the din of cries, and screams, and blows, 
and groans mingled in one wild shriek of hu¬ 
man passion, hellish as if they rose from l’hle- 
gidmti. lint to 111 v surprise, the roar of the 
cannon no longer drowned the rest, and looking 
again from the window, 1 saw all the outward 
defences in the hands of the populace. The 
fortifications of the arsenal had only been com¬ 
pleted, so far as regarded the mere external 
works ; but even had they been as perfect as 
human ingenuity could have devised, the small 
number of soldiers which were now within the 
"gates, would never have sufficed to defend so 
great a space from a multitude like that of the 
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insurgents. At the moment that I returned to 
my loop-hole, the peasantry were pouring on 
every side into the inner court; and the Vice¬ 
roy, with not more than a hundred Castilians, 
was endeavouring in vain to repel them. If 
ever what are commonly called prodigies of va- 
lour were really wrought, that unhappy noble¬ 
man certainly did perform them, fighting in the 
very front, and making good even the open 
court of the arsenal against the immense body 
of populace which attacked it, for nearly a 
quarter of an hour. 

At length, mere fatigue from such unwonted 
exertions seemed to overcome him, and, in 
making a blow at one of the peasants, he fell 
upon his knees. A dozen hands were raised 
to despatch him; but at the sight of his danger 
the Castilians rallied, and closing in, saved him 
from the fury of the people; while his faithful 
Negro, catching him in his arms, Iture him into 
the body of the building. 

Though certainly hut ill-disposed towards 
the soldiery, there was something in the chi¬ 
valrous valour which the Viceroy had displayed 
in these last scenes, combined with the lenity 
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he had shown to myself when brought before 
him, which created an interest in my bosom 
that i will own greatly divided my wishes for 
the success of 'he oppressed Catalonians. The 
idea, too, entered my mind, that, by exerting 
myinfluev.ee wi > tiarcias, whom I still saw 
i.t th<- front of the insurgents, I might. oh- 
mi: for the Viceroy some terms of capitu¬ 
lation, 

Calling to little Achilles to follow me, then. 
Is . •hod up the sword of the dead Castilian, 
and proceeding to the door, which, as I had 
evor '. ted, was now open, I ran out into the long 
eon dor, and thence began to search for the 
.rtau case tils' led down to the gate, hy which 
the Viceroy must have entered. On every 
side, however, I heard the cries of the sol¬ 
id. tv, who had now retreated into the build¬ 
ing, and were proceeding to take every mea¬ 
sure for its defence to the utmost.. Several 
ti nes these cries misled me, and it was not till 
I had followed many a turning and winding 
that I arrived at the head of a staircase, half 
way down which I beheld the Viceroy, sitting 
on one of the steps, evidently totally exhausted; 
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while Sapio the negro, kneeling on a lower 
step, offered him a cup of wine and seemed 
pressing him to drink. 

At the sound of my steps the slave started 
up and laid his hand upon his dagger, but 
seeing me he gave a melancholy glance towards 
his lord, and again begged him to take some 
refreshment. Unused to all exertion, and enor¬ 
mously weighty, the excessive toil to which the 
Viceroy had subjected himself had left him no 
powers of any kind, and he sat as 1 have de¬ 
scribed, with his eyes shut, his hand leaning on 
the stej), and his head fallen heavily forward on 
his chest, without seeming to notice any thing 
that was passing around him. It was in vain 
that 1 made the proposal to parley with (Jar- 
cias; he replied nothing; and 1 was again re¬ 
peating it, hoping by reiteration to make him 
attend to what I said, when one of his officers 
came running down from above. 

“ My Lord,” cried he, “ the galleys answer 
the signal, and from the observatory I see the 
boats putting off. If your Excellence makes 
haste, vou will get to the shore as they do, and 
will be safe. 1 ' 
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Tin- Viceroy raised his head, “ At all events 
I will try,” saiil lie; they cannot say that 1 
have abandoned my post while it was tenable. 
Let the soldiers take torches.” 

The ollieer flew to give the necessary direc¬ 
tions, and taking the cup from the Negro, the 
Viceroy drank a small ipiantity of the wine, 
after which lie turned to me: “ I am glad you 
are here," said he ; “ they talk of my escape— 
1 do not think. I can effect it ; but whether I 
live oi die. Sir Frenchman, report me aright 
to tiie world. Now, if you woidd come with 
us, follow me—but you might stay with safety 
—they would not injure •/mi.'" 

I determined, howevi r, to accompany him, at 
least as far as the boats they talked of, though 
1 knew not. how they intended to attempt their 
escape, surrounded as the arsenal was by tile 
hostile populace. 1 felt convinced, however, 
that I should ho in greater personal safety in 
the open streets than shut up in the arsenal, 
where the first tm>p of the enraged peasantry 
who broke their way in might very possibly 
murder me, without at all impiiring whether 1 
was there as a prisoner or not. At the same 
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time I fancied, that in case of the Viceroy being 
overtaken, if Garcias was at the head of the 
pursuers, I should have some influence in check¬ 
ing the bloodshed that was likely to follow. 

While these thoughts passed through my 
brain, half a dozen voices from below were 
heard exclaiming, “ The torches are lighted, 
my Lord! the torches are lighted !” and the 
Viceroy rising, began to descend, leaning on 
the Negro. 1 followed with Achilles, and, as 
we passed through the great hall, sufficient 
signs of the enemies’ progress were visible to 
make us hasten our flight. The immense iron 
door was trembling and shivering under the 
continual and incessant blows of axes and crows, 
with which it was plied by the people, in spite 
of a fire of musketry that a party of the most 
determined of the soldiery was keeping up 
through the loopholes of the ground story and 
.from the windows above. A great number of 
the soldiers, whose valour was secondary to their 
discretion, had already fled down a winding 
staircase, the mouth of which stood open at the 
farther end of the hall, with an immense stone 
trap-door thrown back, which, when down, 
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doubtless concealed all traces of the passage 
below. When we approached it, only two or 
three troopers remained at the mouth holding 
torches to light the Viceroy as he descended. 

“ Don Jose,” said the Viceroy, in a faint 
voice, addressing the oilicer who commanded the 
company which still kept up the tiring from the 
windows: “call your men together, let them 
follow me to the galleys—but take care, when 
you descend, to shut down the stone door over 
the moo'h of the stairs—lock it and bar it as 
you know how;—and make haste.” 

“ I will hilt roll these barrels of powder to 
the door, my lord,” replied the officer, “ lay a 
train between them, and place a minute match 
by way of a spigot, and then will join your 
Excellence with my trusty iron hearts, who are 
picking out the fattest rebels from the windows. 
Should need be, we will cover your retreat, and 
as we have often tasted your bounty, will die in 
your defence.” 

In dangerous circumstances there is much 
magic in a fearless tone; and Don Jose spoke of 
death in so careless a manner, that I could not 
help thinking some of the soldiers who had been 
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most eager to light the* Viceroy, were somewhat 
ashamed of their cowardly civility. About 
forty of tlu; bravest soltliers in the garrison, who 
remained with the officer who bad spoken, 
would indeed have rendered the Viceroy’s escape 
to the boats secure, but Don Jose was prevent¬ 
ed from fulfilling his design. We descended 
the stairs as fast as the Viceroy could go; and, 
at the end of about a hundred steps, entered a 
long excavated passage leading from the arsenal 
to the sea shore, cut through the earth and rock 
for nearly half a mile, and lined throughout 
with masonry- At the farther extremity of this 
were just disappearing, as we descended, the 
torches of the other soldiers who .had taken the 
first mention of flight as an order to put them¬ 
selves in security, and had consequently led the 
way with great expedition. In a moment or 
two after—by what accident it happened I know 
not—an explosion took place that shook the 
earth on which we stood, and roared through 
the cavern as if the world were liven with the 
shock. 

“God of Heaven! they have blown them¬ 
selves up !"’ cried the Viceroy pausing, but the 
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Negro hurried him on, find we soon reached the 
sands under the cliffs to the left of the city. To 
the cold chilliness of the vault through which 
we had hitherto proceeded, now succeeded the 
burning heat of a cloudless sun in Spain. It 
was but Spring, but no one knows wbat some 
Spring days are at llareclonn, except those who 
havi experienced them ; and bv the pile cheek, 
haggard eye, and staggering pace of the Vice¬ 
roy. 1 evidently saw that if the boats were far 
off, 1 would never be able to reach them. We 
saw diem, however, pulling towards the shore 
about three-ipiartcrs of a mile farther up, and 
the 'civ sight was gladdening, four or five 
soldo. :\> remained, as 1 have said, with their 
commander, and lighted us along the gallery ; 
but the moment they were in the open air, the 
view of the boats, towards which their com¬ 
panions who had gone on before were now 
crowding, was too much for the constancy of 
most of them, and without leave or orders, all 
but two ran forward to join the rest. 

The tide was out ; and stretching along the 
margin of the sea, a smooth drv sand offered a 
firm and pleasant footing, but a multitude of 
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large black rocks, strewed irregularly about 
upon the shore, obliged us to make a variety of 
turns and circuits, doubling the actual distance 
we were from the boats. The cries and shouts 
from the place of the late combat burst upon 
our ears the moment we had issued from the 
passage;, and sped us on with greater rapidity. 
Seeing that he could hardly proceed, 1 took 
the left arm of the Viceroy, while his faithful 
Negro supported him on the right, and hurried 
him towards the boats; but the moment after, 
another shout burst upon our ear. It was 
nearer—far nearer than the rest, and turning 
my head, I beheld a body of the peasantry pur¬ 
suing us, and arrived at about the same distance 
from us that we were from the boats. 

The Viceroy heard it also, and easily inter¬ 
preted its meaning. “ I can go no farther,” said 
he; “ but I can die here as well as a few paces 
or a few years beyond;” and he made a faint 
effort to draw his sword. 

“ Yet a little farther, my Lord, yet a little 
farther,” cried the African ; “ they are a long 
way off still—we are nearing the boats—See, the 
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head boat is steering towards us ! Yet a lit lie 
farther, for the love of Heaven !” 

The unfortunate Viceroy staggered on for a 
few paces more, when his weariness again over¬ 
came him, his lips turned livid, his eves closed, 
and he fell fainting upon the sand. Running 
down as fast as I could to the sea, 1 filled two 
of the large shells that I found with water; and 
carrying them back, dashed the contents on his 
face; but it was in vain ; and I went back again 
for more, when on turning round, I saw a fresh 
party of the insurgents coming down a sloping 
piece of ground that broke the height close by. 
It would have been base to have abandoned 
hit", at such a moment, and I returned to his 
side with all speed. The first, of the peasantry 
were already within a few paces, and their brows 
were still knit and their eyes still flashing with 
the ferocious excitement of all the deeds they 
had done during the course of that terrible 
morning. As they rushed on, I saw Garcias a 
step or two behind, and called to him loudly 
in French to come forward and protect the 
Viceroy, assuring him that he had wished the 
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people well, and even had been the means of 
saving my life. 

The smuggler made no reply, but starting 
forward, knocked aside the point of a gun that 
one of the peasants had levelled at my head, and 
catching me firmly by the arm, held me with 
his gigantic strength, while the people rushed 
on upon their victim. 

The Negro strode across his master and drew 
his dagger—one of the insurgents instantly 
rushed upon him, and fell dead at his feet. 
Another succeeded, when the dagger broke upon 
his ribs — the noble slave cast it from him, and 
throwing himself prostrate on the body of his 
master, died with him, under an hundred 
wounds. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


“ IlnWARU how you stand between a lion 
and 1 - prey,” said Garcias, releasing my arm ; 
“ and let me tell you, Sir Count, it were a 
thousand times easier to tear his food from the 
hungry jaws of the wild beast, than to save from 
the ‘ irv of this oppressed people the patron 
anti chief of all their oppressors.” 

“ You are wrong, Garcias! you are wrong!” 
replied I; “ since I have been a prisoner here at 
the arsenal, I have had full opportunity to see 
and judge whether he wished to lx,* your op¬ 
pressor or not; and on my honour, no man 
would more willingly have done you justice and 
punished those who injured you, had he been 
allowed to hear the evils that were committed 
under the name of his authority.” 

“ That, then, was his crime!” replied Garcias. 

I 2 
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“ He should liave heard—he should have known 
the wrongs and miseries of the people he go¬ 
verned. All in life depends on situation, and 
in his, indolence was a crime—a crime which 
has been deeply, but not too deeply, expiated 
Believe me. Count Louis, that kings and go¬ 
vernors, who suffer injustice to be committed, 
deserve and will ever meet a more tragic fall 
than those even who commit it themselves.” 

“But see!” cried I, “they are going to 
mutilate the bodies: for Heaven’s sake, stop 
them, and let them not show themselves utterly 
savages.” 

“ VVliat matters it ?” asked he, “ the heads 
they are about to strike off will never feel the 
indignity ; but speak to them if you will, and 
try whether you can persuade them from their 
wrath.—Ho ! stand back, my friends,” he con¬ 
tinued, addressing the people, who even glar¬ 
ed upon him with somewhat of fierceness in 
their look, as he interrupted their bloody occu¬ 
pation, “ hear what this noble Frenchman has 
to say to you, and respect him, for he is my 
friend.” 

“ Viva Garcias F shouted the people. “ Viva 
el Labrador F and standing forward I endea¬ 
voured, as well as 1 could, to calm their excited 
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“ My good friends,” said 1, “ you all know 
me to be sincerely the well-wisher of Catalonia 
and the cause of freedom. Many, who are here 
present, saw me dragged through the streets of 
Barcelona, no later than this morning, lied like 
a slave, and insulted, as 1 went, by the brutal 
soldiery, your enemies and mine, for no other 
cause but that I was a Frenchman, and that 
the j- reach are friendly to the t atalonians. 1 
therefore have good cause to triumph in your 
success, and to participate in your resentment : 
but -here is a bound, my friends, within which 
resentment should always be confined, to mark 
it. as grand, as noble, as worthy of a great and 
genet oils people. It is just, it is right, to 
pun -:; ihe offender, to smite the oppressor, and 
to cru-li him with his own wrong.” 

A loud shout announced that tins was tlu¬ 
poid! where the angry Haute still burned most 
furiously. 

“ But,” continued 1, “is it right, is it just, 
is it. noble, to insult the inanimate elav after 
the spirit has departed r Is it dignified r is it 
grand r is it worthy of a great and free people 
like the Catalonians ?” 

“ Ts'o, no,” cried one or two voices amongst 
the better class of the insurgents, “ do not 
insult the body.” ’ 
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“ No, indeed !” proceeded I, “ it is beneath 
a people who have done such great and noble 
deeds. The moment you attempt to degrade 
that corpse by any unbecoming act, what was 
an act of justice, becomes an act of barbarity; 
and, instead of looking on that unhappy man 
as a sacrifice to justice, all civilized people must 
regard him as the victim of revenge. You, my 
friend—you,” I continued, addressing the man 
who had been kneeling on the body for the pur¬ 
pose of cutting oflF the head with a long girdle 
knife, and who still glared at it like a wolf dis¬ 
appointed of its prey—“ you, I am sure, would 
be the last to sully the justice of the Catalo¬ 
nians with a stain of cruelty. A few hours ago, 
this unhappy mau possessed riches, and power, 
and friends, and kindred—all the warm bless¬ 
ings of human existence—you have taken 
them from him—all! Is not that punishment 
enough ? You have sent him to the presence 
of God to answer for his sins—let God then 
judge him; aud reverencing the sanctity of 
that tribunal to which you yourselves have re¬ 
ferred him, take up the frail remains of earth, 
and laying them side by side with the faithful, 
the noble, the generous-hearted slave, whose 
self-devotion we all admire, and whose death 
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we all regret, bear them silently to the high 
church, and deliver them into the hands of 
some holy priest, to pray that (Jod may pardon 
him in Heaven the faults which you have 
punished upon earth. Thus shall you show, 
my friend, that it is justice you seek, not cru¬ 
elty. Thus shall your friends esteem you, 
your enemies fear you, and your deeds of this 
day descend as an example to nations yet un¬ 
born.” 

In a multitude there is always a latent do- 
gr >f good feeling amongst the majority 
which, in moments of tumult ami action, is 
overborne by the more violent and excitable 
passions of human nature; but once get the 
pe.-)ii>- to pause and listen, and mingle with 
your speech a few of those talismanic words, 
which compel the evil spirit, vanity, to the side 
of good, and every better sentiment thus en¬ 
couraged, will come forth and often lead them 
to the greatest and noblest actions. When I 
began to address the Catalonians, all I could 
obtain was bare attention, but, as they heard 
their own deeds spoken of and commended, they 
gathered round me, pressing one another for 
the purpose of hearing. I gained more bold¬ 
ness as 1 found myself listened to, and seeming 
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to take it for granted that they possessed the 
feelings I sought to instill into them, I gradually 
brought them to the sentiments I wished. 

The great majority received with shouts the 
proposal of carrying the bodies to the cathedral, 
and the rest dared not oppose the opinion of 
the many. 

I had fancied Garcias cold—nay, savage, from 
the check he had laid upon me at first, but the 
energy with which he pressed the execution of 
my proposal, before the fickle multitude had 
time again to change, cleared him in my opi¬ 
nion, and we prepared to return to the city, as 
friends. At this moment, however, I perceived 
the loss of my little companion, Achilles, and 
mentioned the circumstance to Garcias, who 
gave orders to search for him ; but the poor 
player was to be found nowhere, and 1 began 
to entertain serious apprehensions, that in case 
of his having fled, he might be massacred by 
the first body of the insurgents he encountered. 

Garcias instantly took advantage of this pos¬ 
sibility, making it an excuse for positively pro¬ 
hibiting all promiscuous slaughter; and so great 
seemed his influence with the people, from the 
very extraordinary services he had rendered 
to their cause, that I doubted not his orders 
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would bo received as a law. The news of the 
Viceroy having been taken, had by this time 
collected the great body of the insurgents round 
us ; and on a proposal from < iarcias, they pro¬ 
ceeded, in somewhat a tumultuous manner, to 
elect a council of twelve, who were to have it 
supreme command of the army, its they call¬ 
ed themselves, and to jiossess the power of life 
and death over all prisoners who might here¬ 
after be taken. 

(iarcias, as might naturally be in peeled, was 
appo.,.; si president of this council, and com¬ 
mander-in-chief nl the army; and as a repre¬ 
sentative of the town of I.crida, the Alcaydc of 
that city was chosen, lie having joined the in- 
surg ot from the first breaking nnt of the in¬ 
surrection. Added to these were several popu¬ 
lar and respectable citizens of ISareelona, with a 
wealthy merchant of Taragnna ; and much tomv 
surprise, 1 was myself eventually proposed to 
the people, and my name received with a shout, 
which, from having opposed the fury of the po¬ 
pulace in its course, I had not at all expected. 
Though, whoever has once guided a popular 
assembly even against their inclinations, be¬ 
comes in some degree a favourite with them; 
this was not, 1 believe, the sole cause of the 
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confidence they reposed in me. The idea of as¬ 
sistance from France was their great support in 
their present enterprize, and without staying to 
enquire whether he possessed any official cha¬ 
racter, the very knowledge that they had a 
Frenchman in their councils, gave them a sort 
of confidence in themselves, which their ill-ce¬ 
mented union required not a little. Involved as 
I now was in the insurrection, I did not refuse 
the office they put upon me, and my reason was 
very simple: I hoped to do good, and to act 
as a check upon men whose passions were still 
excited. 

When all this was concluded, a sort of bier 
was formed of pikes bound together, and the 
bodies of the Viceroy and his slave placed 
thereon. Six stout Barcelonese porters raised 
it from the ground and marched on: the insur¬ 
rectionary council followed next; and then the 
populace, armed with a thousand varied sort of 
weapons ; and thus in half-triumphant, half-fu¬ 
nereal procession, we returned towards the city. 

As we went, Garcias, with a rapidity of 
thought and clearness of arrangement which 
eminently fitted him for a leader in such great, 
but irregular, enterprises as that in which he 
was now engaged, sketched out to me his plans 
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for organizing the people, maintaining the civil 
government of the province, repelling any at¬ 
tempt to reimpose the yoke which the nation 
had cast oil', raising funds for the use of tile 
common weal, and gradually restoring that or¬ 
der and tranquillity which hail of course been 
lost in the tumultuous scenes of the last two 
days. 

He took care, also, to dispatch messengers 
in every direction through the town, bearing 
strict commands to all the various posts of the 
iiisu:gents, that no more blood should be spilt 
without form of trial; and two of the members 
of the council also, were detached on a mission 
to the corrcgidor and other civil officers of the 
ci v. requiring their union with the great laxly 
of the Catalonian people, for the purpose of 
maintaining and cementing the liberties which 
they had that day reconquered. His wise con¬ 
duct, in both respects, produced the most bene¬ 
ficial effects. The news of the cessation of 
bloodshed spread like lightning through the 
city, and induced many of the Catalonian no¬ 
bility, who previously had not Known whether 
the insurrection was a mere deinocratical out¬ 
rage, or a really patriotic effort for the good of 
all, to come forth from their houses and give 
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their hearty concurrence to an enterprise, whose 
leaders showed so much moderation. At the 
gate of the cathedral also, we were met by the 
corregidor and all the chief officers of the city, 
accompanied by a large posse of Alguazils and 
halberdiers attached to their official station. 
These officers, as a body, declared their willing¬ 
ness to co-operate with the liberators of their 
country; for though they had received their 
offices from the King of Spain, they were Cata¬ 
lonians before they were Spaniards. This an¬ 
nunciation produced a shout from the people, 
which gave notice to the chapter of the cathe¬ 
dral of our approach, and coming forth in their 
rich robes, they received with the solemn chant 
of the church the Iwxlies of the unhappy Vice¬ 
roy and his slave. When the corpses had been 
laid before the high altar, the bishop himself 
came forward to the portal, and addressed the 
people, who heard him with reverential atten¬ 
tion ; while the leaders of the revolution which 
had just been effected, clothed indeed in wild 
and various vestments, but dignified in air and 
look, by the consciousness of great deeds, spread 
on one side of the gate, and the nobility and 
high municipal officers ranged themselves on 
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the other, leaving r(Kiin for the populace to 
catch the wortls of the prelate. 

“ My children,” said the old man, “ yon 
have this day done great ami fearful deeds; and 
sure I am, that the motives which impelled ye 
thereunto, were such as ye could in conscience 
acknowledge and maintain, I.mvself can wit- 
ness, how long ye endured oppressions and in¬ 
juries, almost beyond the ]iaticncc of mortal 
men—your children and brothers slaughtered, 
your wives and sisters insulted, and (tod's altars 
o\ei turned and profaned. May Heaven forgive 
vc for the blood ye have spilt, but as some 
of the. innocent mu-! have perished with the 
guilty. I enjoin you all. to keep to-morrow as a 
siitei anil rigorous fast, to confess you of your 
sins, and to receive absolution ; after which, 
may (tod bless and prosper you, and strengthen 
you in the right.” 

The good bishop’s speech was received with 
shouts by the populace, who took it for granted 
that it proceeded entirely from love and affection 
towards them, though individually, I could not 
help thinking that there was a slight touch of 
fear in the business, as the prelate was well aware 
that in pulling down one house, the neighbouring 
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ones are very often injured; and perhaps he 
might think, that in overthrowing the edifice of 
Castilian dominion in Catalonia, the populace 
might shake the power of the church also. 1 
know not whether I did him wrong, but of 
course I did not give the benefit of my 
thoughts to any of the rest; and when he had 
done, we took our departure from the cathedral, 
and proceeded towards the Viceroy’s palace, 
which Garcias named for his head quarters. 

As we went, we were encountered by a large 
body of the insurgents who had just concluded 
the pillage of a house in the same street, belong¬ 
ing to the Marquis de Villafranca, general of 
the galleys. They were of the lowest order of 
the populace, and we heard that a good deal of 
blood had been shed, and various enormities 
committed by them, which as yet, it would have 
been dangerous to punish. Advancing with 
loud shouts, they hailed us as their brother pa¬ 
triots, from which appellation the better part 
of the insurgents where somewhat inclined to 
shrink, receiving their fraternal salutations with 
much the shy air of a parvenu when visited by 
his poor relations. 

1 must say, however, that never did a more 
brutal rabble meet my sight. Amongst other 
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instances of their savage ignorance was one, 
which at the same time strongly displayed the 
spirit of the vulgar Catalonians. In rifling 
the Marquis de Yillafranca’s house, they had 
found, amongst other rare and curious articles 
which that officer took great delight in collect¬ 
ing, a small bronze figure, representing a negro, 
tile body of which contained a clock. At the 
same time, the works were so contrived, as to 
make the eyes of the figure move, and when 
the mob surrounded the table on which it was 
placed, the little negro continued to roll his eyes 
round and round ujioji them, in so bold and 
menacing a manner, that the whole multitude 
Mere frightened, and dared not approach ! 
from his love of study, and search for every 
thing that was curious and antique, it had long 
been rumoured, amongst the lower orders, that 
the Marquis had addicted himself to magic, and 
they instantly fixed upon this ingenious piece 
of clockwork as his familiar demon. I'ndcr 
this impression, it was long before any one 
dared to touch it, as, after having signed it with 
the cross, and even held up a crucifix before it, 
it still continued to roll its eyes upon them 
with most sacrilegious obstinacy. At length, 
one more courageous than the rest, dashed to 
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pieces the glass which covered it, and seizing 
hold of the unfortunate clock, tied it to the end 
of a pike, and carried it out into the street. 
When we encountered them, the first thing we 
beheld was this bronze figure, borne above the 
heads of the people. They instantly exhibited it 
to us with great triumph, assuring us that they 
had caught the Marquis de Yillafranca’s fami¬ 
liar, and were about to carry it to the chief In¬ 
quisitor, that it might be consigned to its pro¬ 
per place, with all convenient dispatch. For 
my own part I could scarcely refrain from laugh¬ 
ing, and as Garcias seemed to take the matter 
quite seriously, I explained to him in French that 
the supposed familiar was nothing but a piece 
of mechanism, ingenious enough, but not at all 
uncommon, lie cut me short, however, prais¬ 
ed the crowd for their zeal, and bade them by 
all means carry the demon to the Inquisitor, 
and then disperse for the night. 

“ Reasoning with such a mob as that,” said 
he as lie went on, “ is as vain as talking to the 
winds or the seas. The only way of managing 
them, is to leave them in possession of all their 
prejudices and follies; but to turn those pre¬ 
judices and follies to the best purposes one 
can. You see that cart, Monsieur de L’Orme. 
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with its great clumsy wheels, which are not half 
so good as the light wheels that we have in 
Navarre and Arragon, but if 1 wanted to send 
a load quickly to the port, I would not think of 
sitting down to take off those wheels—to make 
lighter, and to put them on, but would, of course, 
make use of the cart as I found it. Thus, when 
you want to guide a multitude never attempt to 
give them new ideas, but. :.ike advantage of 
those which they have already got." 

We li.ul now arrived at the viceregal palace; 
anti, leaving Garcias to make what arrangements 
he thought proper for the accommodation of the 
I’ve hundred men which he had brought with 
him from Lerida, and for organizing the people 
of Iv.rcclona into a sort of irregular militia, the 
insurrectionary council repaired to the great 
hall,and with thcCorregidor and Alcaydc,sat till 
midnight, deciding on the fate of all those per¬ 
sons that the various parties of the armed mul¬ 
titude thought iit to bring before it. The task 
was somewhat a seven* one, for every person 
th tt did not know another, brought him before 
the council, if lit* could, and if he could not lie 
was himself brought. Their zeal, however, in 
this respect began to slacken as night fell, and 
it was only the more resolute and exasperated 
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part of the insurgents that continued their per¬ 
quisitions for Castilians, and other suspected 
persons, patrolling the streets of the city in 
bodies of tens and twelves, and making every 
one they met give an account of himself and his 
occupations. 

As it was the sincere wish of every member 
of the council to allay the popular fury, and 
stop tlie effusion of blood, various extraordinary 
shifts were we obliged to make for the purpose 
of saving many of the poor wretches that were 
brought before us, from the more inveterate 
and blood-thirsty of the insurgents. The part 
we had to play was certainly a very difficult 
one, for we were surrounded by men over 
whom we had not the check of long established 
control, and whose inflamed passions and long 
smothered revenge, was not half quenched with 
all the gore that had already drenched the 
streets of Barcelona. Blood was still their cry, 
and they contrived to find out almost every in¬ 
dividual who had been in any way connected with 
the Castilian government of the province, and 
drag him before us. Our very principal object 
was to check their indiscriminate cruelty, and 
yet, if we refused in every instance to gratify 
them in their revenge, it was likely we should 
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annul our own authority, and that the jmpnlace 
would betake themselves again to the massacres 
which we sought to prevent. 

Under these circumstances, upon the plea of 
weariness and want of time to examine tho¬ 
roughly, wo committed greater part of the un¬ 
fortunate wretches, whom we were called to 
notice, to the government prison, sending oil' the 
most violent of the insurgents to renew their 
patrol in the streets, upon the pretence of fear¬ 
ing that during their absence some of the more 
ol'■;! i-iious persons should escape. The prison 
we took care to surround with a strong guard 
of the men from I.erida, the major part of 
whom had served in the old Catalonian militia, 
a (I were consequently in a very good state 
of subordination, looking tip also to (iareias 
almost as a god, from his having led them on 
to two such signal victories as that which they 
had achieved that day, and the morning of the 
day before. 

At midnight the Corregidor rose, and address¬ 
ing me by the name which (iareias had given 
me, the Count de L’Onne, requested me to 
lodge at his house, as most probably I had not 
apartments prepared in the city. I willingly 
accepted his hospitality, and, escorted by a 
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strong body of Alguazils, we proceeded to his 
dwelling, where a very handsome chamber was 
assigned to rue, and I was preparing to go to 
rest after a day of such excessive excitement 
and fatigue, when I was interrupted by some 
one knocking at the door. I bade him come in, 
and to my great surprise 1 beheld my little at¬ 
tendant, Achilles, completely dressed in Spanish 
costume; though, to own the truth, his hunt tie 
efiausse came a good way below his knees, and 
his just-au-corps hung with rather a slovenly 
air about his haunches. His hat, too, which was 
ornamented with a high plume, fell so far over 
his forehead as to cover his eyebrows, which 
were themselves none of the highest; and, in 
short, his whole suit seemed as if it intended to 
eat him up. 

“ Ah, my dearly beloved lord and master !'* 
cried the little player, “ thunk God, that when 
I celebrate my fehrua in memory of my de¬ 
ceased friends, 1 shall not have to call upon 
your name among the number; though I little 
thought that you would get out of the hunds of 
that dreadful multitude so safely as you have 
done.” 

I welcomed my little attendant as his merits 
deserved ; and congratulating him on his fine 
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now feathers, asked him how he had contrived 
to escape the fury of the people, without even 
having been brought before the council. 

“ Why, to speak sooth, I escap'd but nar¬ 
rowly,” answered little Achilles; “and but that 
my lord loves not the high and tragic stvle, 1 
could tell my tale like Corneille and Jlotrou—- 
av, and make it full, full of horrors, lint to 
keep to the lowly walk in which it is your will 
to chain my soaring spirit ; when I saw that 
jioor unhappy Viccrov faint, and a great many 
ft.is- coining along ilit- shore with lances, and 
muskets, and knives, and a great many other 
things, which an* occasionally used for worse 
purposes than to cat one's dinner. I looked out 
foi a place where my meditations were not like¬ 
ly to be interrupted by the clash of cold iron, 
and seeing none such upon the shore, 1 hetook 
me to a smooth pieee of green turf that came 
slanting down from the hill to the beach, and 
there I began to run faster than 1 ever plied my 
legs on an upland before. The exercise I found 
V TV pleasant, and (iod knows bow long 1 should 
have continued it, especially as some of the folks 
on the beach, seeing me run, pointed me out 
with their muskets, that their friends might ad¬ 
mire my agility, and I began to hear something 
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whistle by my head every now and then in a 
very encouraging manner: but just when I got 
to the top of the hill—plump—1 came upon a 
mob twice as big as the other. Instantly they 
seized me, and asked me a thousand questions, 
which 1 could not answer, for I did not under¬ 
stand one of them; when suddenly one fellow 
got bold of me, threw me down, and—blessed 
be the sound from henceforth for ever, Amen!— 
though lie held a knife to my throat, and 
stretched out bis arm in a very unbecoming 
manner, lie at the same time muttered to him¬ 
self, ‘DiantreF between his teeth, in a way that 
none but a true-born Frenchman could have 
done it — 4 Diontre F cried he, grasping my 
throat. 4 lJiinilre!’ replied I, in the same 
tone. 4 Diaitlre F exclaimed he, letting go his 
hold, and opening his mouth wider than before. 

4 Dialitre P repeated I, devilish glad to get 
rid of him. 4 Foul re! the fellow mocks me-!' 
cried he, drawing back his knife to run it into 
my gizzard. ‘All!’ exclaimed I, ‘if your 
poor dear father could see you now about to 
murder me, what would he say ?’ 4 l)iab/e F 

cried he, 4 are you a Frenchman (' 4 Cer¬ 

tainly,’ answered I, 4 nothing less, though a 
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little one.’ ‘And do you know my father?' 
exclaimed he, catching me in his arms, and 
hugging me very fraternally. ‘Not a whit,’ 
answered I; ‘I wish I did, for then possibly 
you would for his sake show me how 1 can save 
my throat from these rude ruffians.’ ‘ That I 
will, for our country’s sake,’ answered he, and 
helping me up, he told some half dozen dogged- 
looking fellows, who had remained to help him 
to stick me, a long story, full of Spanish oses 
and a noses, which seemed to satisfy them very 
well, for instead of running me through, they 
hugged me till I was nearly strangled, crying 
out, l iva lu Frunvitt! all the while. 

“After this, my companion, who is the Oor- 
regidor’s French cook, gave me a green feather, 
which has ever since proved the best feather in 
my cap ; for this green, it seems, is the colour 
of the Catalonians, and since 1 put it in my hat, 
every one I have met has made me a low bow. 
The cook and myself swore eternal amity on 
the field of battle, and instead of going on to 
murder the Viceroy, by which nothing was to 
be got, we went back, and joined tin good 
folks who had just broken into the palace of the 
General of the Galleys. There had been a little 
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assassination (lone before we came up, but the 
General himself had got off'on board his ships, 
and the multitude were taking care of his goods 
and chattels for him. I entered into their sen¬ 
timents with a fellow feeling, which is quite 
surprising, and while great part of them were 
standing staring at a foolish little black figure 
that rolled its eyes, and were swearing that it 
was first-cousin to Beelzebub, I got hold of a 
drawer, in which were these pretty things,'’'' and 
he produced a string of dear-set diamonds of 
inestimable value; “ these I brought away for 
your Lordship,” he added, “ they are too good 
for me, and I had just heard you were safe and 
sound, ami a great man amongst the nbels. 
For my part, I satisfied myself with a handful 
or two of commoner trash in the shape of gold 
pieces, and this suit of clothes, with a few lace 
shirts and other articles of apparel, which 1 
thought you might want.” 

1 had by this time got into bed, but I could 
not refrain from examining the diamonds, w hich 
were certainly most splendid. After I had done, 
I returned them to Achilles, telling him, of 
course, that I could not accept of any thing so 
acquired, upon which he took them back again 
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very coolly, saving, “ Very well, my Lord, 
then I will keep them myself. Times may 
change, and your opinion too. If I had not 
taken them some Catalonian rebel would, and 
therefore I will guard them safely as lawful 
plunder,'’ and so saying, he left me to repose. 


VOL. II. 
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CHAPTER X. 

So fatigued was I, that the night passed like 
an instant, and when Achilles caine to wake me 
the next morning, I could scarcely believe I 
had slept half an hour. The good little player 
returned instantly, as he began to dress me, to 
the subject of the diamonds, with the value of 
which he seemed well acquainted ; and as he 
found me positive in my determination to ap¬ 
propriate no one article of his plunder, except 
a rich laced shirt or two, which had belonged 
to the Marquis de Villafranca, and was a very 
convenient accession to my wardrobe, he re¬ 
quested that, at all events, I woidd mention 
his possession of the diamonds to no one. 

With this I willingly complied, as I felt that 
1 had no right to use the generous offer he had 
made me against himself. 
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Before I was dressed, a message was con¬ 
veyed to me from the (Jorrogidor, stating that, 
as we should probably he occupied at the coun¬ 
cil till late, he had ordered some refreshment to 
be prepared for us before we went; and farther, 
that he waited my leisure for a few minutes 1 
conversation with me. 1 bade the servant stay 
for a moment, and then followed him to the 
t orregidor’s eating room, where I was not at 
all displeased to find a very substantial break¬ 
fast, for not having eaten any thing since the 
meai which the Viceroy's negro had conveyed 
to me in prison, 1 was not lightly tormented 
with the demon of hunger. The Corregidor 
received me with a great ileal more profound 
respiet than 1 found myself entitled to; and, 
seating me at the table, helped me to various 
dishes, which did great honour to the skill 
and taste of Achilles friend the cook. After 
a little, the servants were sent away, and the 
otlicer addressed me with an important and 
mysterious tone, upon the views and deter¬ 
minations of France. 

“ 1 am well atvarc. Monsieur le Comte lie 
I/Onne,' 1 said he, “that the utmost secrecy 
and discretion are required in an agent of your 
character; and that, of course, you are bound 
K 2 
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to communicate with no one who cannot show 
von some authority for so doing; but if you 
will look at that letter from Monsieur de 
Noycrs, one of vour ministers, and written 
also, as you will see, by the express command of 
his Kniinef.ee of Richelieu, you will have no 
longer, 1 am sure, any hesitation of informing 
me clearly, what aid and assistance your govern¬ 
ment intends to give 11 s in our present enter¬ 
prise.” 

1 took the letter which he offered, hut re¬ 
plied without opening it, “ I am afraid, triir, 
that you greatly mistake the character ill which 
1 am here. You must look upon me simply as 
a French gentleman whom accident has con¬ 
ducted to your city, unauthorized and, indeed, 
incompetent to communicate with any body 
upon affairs of state, and probably more in the 
dark than yourself, in regard to what aid, as¬ 
sistance, or countenance, the French govern¬ 
ment intends to give to the people of Catalonia.” 

The Corregidor shook his head, and opened 
his eyes, and seemed very lunch astonished. 
After falling into a reverie, however, for a mo¬ 
ment or two, he began to look wiser and re¬ 
plied, “ Well, Sir,” 1 admire your prudence 
and discretion, and doubtless you act accord- 
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ing to the orders of your government, but ;it 
tlit* same time I must beg that, when you write 
to France, you will inform his F.minoncc of 
Richelieu, that the Catalonian people are not to 
be trifled with, and that having, under promises 
of assistance from the French government, 
thrown off the Castilian yoke, we expect, that 
France will immediately realize her promises, 
or we must apply to some other power for more 
substantial aid.” 

'• Although F mice more inform you, my dear 
Sir, answered 1, “ that you entirely mistake my 
situation, yet at the same time. I shall be very 
happy to bear any communication you may 
think fit to the Cardinal de Richelieu, and in 
the 11 lean time set your mind quite at ease 
about the assistance you require. Tile French 
government, depend upon it, will keep to the 
full every promise which litis been made you. It 
is too much the interest of France to .alienate 
Catalonia from tile dominions of King Philip, to 
leave a doubt of her even surpassing your ex- 
poc'ations, in regard to the aid you hope for." 

“ ikav, this is consoling me most kindly !" 
cr ; ed the Corregidor, persisting in attributing 
to me the character of a diplomatist, in spite of 
all mv abnegation thereof; “ may I eommimi- 
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cate what you say to the members of the coun¬ 
cil, and the chief nobility of the province?” 

“ As my private opinion, decidedly,” replied 
1; “ but not in the least as coming from one in 
a public capacity, which would be grossly de¬ 
ceiving them.” 

“ My clear young friend,” said the Corns- 
gidor, rising and embracing me with the most 
provoking self-satisfaction in all his looks, 
“ doubt not my discretion. I understand you 
perfectly, and will neither commit you nor my¬ 
self, depend upon it. As to your return to 
France, there is not a merchant in the town who 
will not willingly put the best vessel in the har¬ 
bour at your command when you like; but if 
you wish to set out instantly, there is a brigan¬ 
tine appointed to sail for Marseilles this very 
day, at higli water, which takes place at noon. 
Our dispatches for the Cardinal shall be pre¬ 
pared directly. 1 will sujK?rintend the em¬ 
barkation of your sea-store, and though sorry to 
lose the assistance of your wise counsel, 1 am 
satisfied that your journey will produce the 
most beneficial effects to the general cause.” 

As I now saw that the Corregidor had per¬ 
fectly determined in his own mind that I should 
bear the character of an agent of the French 
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government whether I liked it or not, 1 was 
fain to submit, and take advantage of the op¬ 
portunity of returning to my own country with 
all speed. It was therefore arranged that 1 
should depart by the brigantine for Marseilles; 
and having seen Achilles, and ascertained that 
he woidd rather accompany me to France than 
stay beside the flesh-pots of Egypt, 1 gave him 
twenty louis from mv little stock, and hade 
him embark with all speed, after having bought 
me some clothes, through the intervention of 
his i'iend the cook. J then proceeded with 
the Coi regidor to the viceregal palace. 

On each side of the grand entrance were tied 
a number of horses, apparently lately arrived, 
hcjjteil and dusty, and it appeared to me stained 
with blood. There was a good deal of hustle 
and confusion too in the halls and passages — 
persons pushing in and out, parties of six and 
seven gathered together in corners, and various 
other signs of some new event having happened. 
We passed on, however, to the hall in which 
the Council had assembled the night before, and 
here we found that it was again ljegimiing to 
resume its sitting. 

“ Have you heard the news r” cried the Al- 
cayde of Lerida ; “ our horsemen have defeated 
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a party of a hundred Arragonesc cavalry, who 
were coming to the eity, not knowing the revo¬ 
lution which had taken place. The whole troop 
has been slain or dispersed, and its leader 
brought in a prisoner.” 

At this moment Garcias beckoned me across 
the room, and leading me to one of the win¬ 
dows, he spoke to me with a rambling kind of 
manner, very different from the general clear¬ 
ness of his discourse, asking me a great many 
questions concerning the Corregidor, his treat¬ 
ment of me, and all that had passed, of which 1 
gave him a clear account, telling him my deter¬ 
mination to depart for France immediately. 

“ You do right,” said he somewhat abruptly; 
“you might become involved more deeply than 
you could wish with the politics of our pro¬ 
vince.—Did you look into the strong-room to 
the right, at the bottom of the stairs, as you 
eatne up P” 

“ No,” replied I, somewhat surprised at his 
strange manner. “ Why do you ask ?” 

“ Because if you had done so you would have 
seen an old friend,” replied Garcias, biting his 
lip; “ the Chevalier de Montenero, who lives 
near you at the white house below—■” 
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“I know, I know whom you mean,' 1 cried I. 
“ What of liiin ?" 

“ Why he lias heen taken prisoner tliis morn¬ 
ing,” replied Marcias, bv one of the most 
deeply injured and most cruelly revengeful of 
our Cavaliers. Me is known to have heen a 
dear friend of the late Viceroy, with whom he 
served in New Spain, and they demand that he 
lie brought out into the sipian, anil shot with¬ 
out mercy.'" 

‘“They shall shoot me first !” replied 1. 

‘ i .deed !” said < iareias, composedly, and 
then ad ied a moment after, “ And me too. 1 
owe the Chevalier thanks for having sheltered 
me when 1 was pursued by the Muuanniers: 
am: though he spake harshly of my trade, he 
shall not find me ungrateful. lint see, the 
Council are seating them: elves ! (into them, 
make them as long a speech as you ean about 
your going to France; avoid, if possible, deny¬ 
ing any more that you are an agent of that, 
government. You have done so once, which is 
t nougli. Let the Corregiilor persuade them 
and himself of what, lie likes—hut at all events, 
keep them employed till I come hack, ujion 
any other subject than the prisoners. 1 go to 
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collect together some of my most resolute and 
trusty fellows, to back us in case of necessity. 
Quick ! to the table ! The Alcaydc is rising 
to speak.” 

I advanced ; and while Garcias left the hall. 

1 addressed the Council without seating myself, 
apologising to the Alcaydc, who was already 
on his feet, for pre-engaging his audience, and 
stating the short, time 1 had to remain amongst 
them as an excuse for my doing so. 1 then, 
with as lengthy words and as protracted em¬ 
phasis as I coidd command, went on, offering to 
be the bearer of any message, letter, or commu¬ 
nication to the government of France ; at the 
same time promising to carry to my own coun¬ 
try the most favourable account of all their 
proceedings. I dilated upon their splendid 
deeds, and their generous sentiments, hut 1 fix¬ 
ed the whole weight of my eulogy upon their 
moderation in victory, and then darted off to a 
commendation of mercy and humanity in gene¬ 
ral ; showing that it was always the quality of 
great and generous minds, and that men who 
hail performed the most splendid achievements 
in the field, and evinced the greatest sagacity in 
the cabinet, had always shown the greatest mo¬ 
deration to their enemies when they were in 
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their power.-—Still Garcias did not come ; and 
I proceeded to say, that l>y evincing this mag¬ 
nanimous spirit, the Catalonians bound all good 
men to their cause, and that it would become 
not only a pleasure, but an honour and a glory 
to the nation who should assist them in their 
quarrel, and maintain them in their freedom. 
At the end of this tirade my eyes turned 
anxiously towards the door, for both topics and 
words began to fail me; but Garcias did not 
appear; and I was obliged to return to mv 
jo> - :cy to France. 1 begged them, therefore, 
to consider well the dispatches they were about 
to send, ami at the same time to have them 
mad, up with all convenient dispatch ; request¬ 
ing that they would themselves give a full 
detail of what had already been done, of what 
they sought to do, and what they required 
from France ; and after having exhausted my 
whole stock of sentences, I was at last obliged 
to end, by calling them “ the brave, the mode¬ 
rate, the magnanimous Catalonians i !” 

What between the acclamation that was to 
follow this—for men never fail to applaud their 
own praises—and any discussion which might 
arise concerning the dispatches, I hoped that 
Garcias would have time to return; but, at all 
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events, I could not have manufactured a sen¬ 
tence more, if my own life had been at stake. 

I was, however, disappointed in my expecta¬ 
tions. The magnanimous Catalonians did not, 
indeed, neglect to shout; but the Alcayde of 
Leri da, who was one of those men whose own 
business is always more important than that of 
any one else, rose, immediately after the noise 
hat! subsided, and represented to the Council that 
they were keeping one of their most active and 
meritorious partisans, Oil Moreno, waiting with 
his prisoner; and that from the nature of the 
case, as he conceived it, five minutes would be 
sufficient to decide upon their course of action. 
Me then ended with proposing, that before any 
other business whatever was entered upon, the 
prisoner should be brought before the Council. 

This was received with such a quick and cor¬ 
dial assent from all the members of the Council, 
that it would have been worse than useless to 
resist it, and I was compelled to bear, unop¬ 
posed, the order given for Gil Moreno to bring 
his prisoner to the council-chamber. 

The Catalonian had probably been waiting 
with some impatience for this summons; and 
the moment after it was given, he presented 
himself before the Council. If ever relentless 
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cruelty was expressed in a human countenance, 
it was in his. He was a short man, very quad¬ 
rate in form, with large, dispro)K>rtioncd feet 
and hands, and a wide, open chest, over which 
now appeared a steel corslet. His complexion 
was as dingv as a Moor's, and his features in 
general large, hut not ili-lormcd. His eyes, 
however, were small, black as jet, and spark- 
11-,]jke diamonds; anil his forehead, though 
broad and high, was extremely protuberant and 
heavy, while a deep wrinkle running between 
h’’> vebrows, together with a curve downwards 
in the corners of his mouth, and a slight degree 
of prominence of the under jaw, gave his face a 
biller sternness of expression, which was not at 
a!‘ -ofieued bv a sinister inward east of his 
right eye. Itehind him, was brought in, be¬ 
tween two armed Catalonians, and followed by 
a multitude of others, the Chevalier—or, its the 
■'pauiards designated him, the Conde de Mon- 
,'iiero. His arms were tied tightly with ropes, 
hut the tranquillity of his looks, the calmness of 
his step, and the dignity of ltis whole demean¬ 
our were unaltered ; and he east his eyes round 
the Council slowly and deliberately, scanning 
every countenance, till his look encountered 
mine. The expression of surprise which his 
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countenance then assumed is not easily to be 
described. I thought even that the sudden 
sight of one he knew, amongst so many hostile 
faces, called up, before he could recollect other 
feelings, even a momentary glance of pleasure, 
but it was like a sunbeam struggling through 
wintry clouds, lost before it. was distinctly 
seen; and his brow knit into somewhat of a 
frown, as he ran his eye over the other members 
of the Council. 

“ Speak, Gil Moreno,” said the Alcayde of 
Lcrida, who being the tirst person that had re¬ 
ceived the news of the Chevalier’s capture, had 
appropriated it to himself, as an affair which he 
was especially called upon to manage :—what 
report have you to make to the supreme Coun¬ 
cil of Catalonia • • 

“ A short one,” .answered Moreno, roughly. 
“ On my patrol this morning, two miles from 
the city gate, I met with a body of Arragonese 
horse. I bade them stand, and give the word, 
when, they gave The King ; and I instantly at¬ 
tacked them—killed some — dispersed the rest, 
anti took their captain. According .to the or¬ 
ders given out last night, I brought him to the 
Council, and now, because he is a known friend 
of the tyrant who died yesterday, was taken in 
arms against Catalonian freedom, and is in 
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everyway an enemy to tile province, 1 (leniand 
that he he tinned out into tin* Plaza, and shot, 
as he deserves.” 

“ And what reason can the prisoner give, 
whv tliis should not be the ease r” ileinanded 
the Aleayde, turning to the t’hevalier. 

*• Very lew," answered lie. with somewhat of 
a scornful smile, ‘"and those of such a nature 
that from the constitution of this self-named 
Council, they are not very likely to he received. 
—The laws of arms—the common principles of 
1 and justice --- the usages of all civilized 
nations, and die feelings and notions of all men 
of honour.” 

It may easily he -apposed, that sueli a speech 
■ a not calculated, particularly, to prejudice 
the Council in favour of the speaker, and I 
would have given much to have stopped it in 
it- course; hut just as tile < hevalier ended, my 
mind was greatly relieved by the re-appearance 
of damns, who now took his seat by the side 
of the C’orregidor, while the Aleayde replied '. 
" Such reasons. Sir,” answered he, “ must re¬ 
main vague and insignificant, without you ean 
show that they apply to your ease, which as 
yet, you have not attempted to prove.” 

“ 'I'lie application is so self-evident,” said I, 
interposing, ‘t that it hardly requires to lie 
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pointed out. If the Catalonians are a separate 
people, as they declare themselves, and at war 
with Philip, King of Castile, they are bound to 
observe the rights of nations, and to treat well 
those prisoners they take from their enemy. 
The common principles of right and justice re¬ 
quire, that every man should be proved guilty 
of some specific crime, before he be condemned. 
The usages of all civilized nations sufficiently 
establish that no man is criminal for bearing 
arms, except it be against the land of his birth, 
or the government under which he lives; and 
the feelings of men of honour must induce you 
to respect, rather than to blame, the man who 
does his utmost endeavour, in favour of tin- 
monarch whom he serves.” 

“Ho! ho! Sir Frenchman !” cried Moreno, 
glaring upon me with eyes, the cast in which 
was changed to a frightful squint by the vehe¬ 
mence of his anger. “ Come you here to prate 
to us about the laws of nations, and the feelings 
of honour? Know, that the Catalonians feel 
what is due to themselves, and their own ho¬ 
nour, better than you or any other of your 
country can instruct them.—Know, that they 
will have justice done upon their oppressors; 
and if you. Frenchman, do not like it, we care 
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not for you, and can defend our own rights 
with our own hands.—< >nce, and again, 1 de¬ 
mand the death of this prisoner, and if the 
Council, its they choose to call themselves, do 
not grant it- 

“ What, then ?” thundered Garcias : “ The 
(Council as they choose to call themselves ! I 
sav, the Council as the Catalonian people have 
tailed them—and if they do not grant the 
death of the prisoner, what then r" 

•• Why then his life is mine, and I will take 
it t i.iswered .Moreno, drawing a pistol from 
Ids ’oeli, and aiming at the head of the Cheva¬ 
lier. who stood as f:m and unblenching as a 
rod.. 

1 was at the bottom of the table — op|x>- 
site to me stood Moreno and the Chevalier; 
and without the thought of a moment, 1 vault¬ 
ed across and seized the arm of the Catalonian. 
It was clone like lightning—almost before I 
knew it myself, and feeling that he could no 
longer hit the Chevalier, the blood-thirsty vil¬ 
lain struggled to turn the muzzle of the pistol 
upon me. A good many people pressed round 
us. embarrassing me liv striving to aid me; 
and getting the pistol near my head, .Moreno 
fired. The ball, however, did not injure me. 
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but just grazing my neck, went on, and struck 
the Alcayde of Lerida on the temple. He 
started up from his chair—fell back in it, and 
expired without uttering a word. 

“ By Heaven he has killed one of the Coun¬ 
cil !” cried Garcias. “ Seize him ! He shall die 
by St. James !” 

But Moreno turned to the crowd who hlled 
that end of the hall; “ Down with this self- 
elected Council !” cried he, “ down with them ! 
They would make worse slaves of us than 
the Castilians had done. Who will stand by 
Moreno ?” 

“ 1 will! I will!” cried each of the two who 
had entered with him to guard the Chevalier. 
“ 1 will,” uttered another voice behind him ; 
but at the same instant the whole crowd, upon 
whom he had mistakingly relied, but who were, 
in fact, the most certain followers of Garcias, 
threw themselves upon Moreno, and those that 
had expressed themselves of his party, and in 
a moment the whole four were tied hand and 
foot, as surely its they had tied the Chevalier.” 

“ I say, down with those who would intro¬ 
duce dissension and insubordination into the 
new government of Catalonia,” cried Garcias. 
“ Members of the Council,” he added, “ what- 
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ever services I may have rendered, and which 
I trust somewhat surpass those of this rebel 
to your authority, I seek no more than that 
share of influence which the people have be¬ 
stowed upon me, in common with yourselves ; 
and will'll I propose that the Condo de IMontenero 
shall be well treated, and his life spared, 1 do 
so, merely as one of your own body, possessing 
but a single voice out. of twelve. Let us, how¬ 
ever, determine upon this directly, that we may 
proceed to the more important business of the 
dispatches to be sent to France. Give me your 
votes." 

Whatever might be the tone of moderation 
which Garcias assumed, his influence with the 
people was evidently so powerful, that of course 
it extended in some degree to the Council; and 
their votes were instantly given in favour of 
what he proposed. The next consideration be¬ 
came bow to dispose of tile Chevalier. Every 
one present knew the unstable, basis on which 
their authority rested, and in ease of any change 
in tile popular feeling, it was evident that the 
lives of all the prisoners would be the first 
sacrifice offered at the shrine of anarchy- 

A good deal of vague conversation passed 
upon the subject, and finding that every one 
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hesitated to make the proposition, which pro¬ 
bably every one wished, 1 took it upon myself, 
and proposed, that, as an act of magnanimity, 
which a whole world must admire and respect, 
they should liberate the Chevalier de Monte- 
nero, and every other person attached to the Cas¬ 
tilian government; merely taking the precau¬ 
tion of conveying them to the frontier of Cata¬ 
lonia. “ At the same time,” I said, “ those 
Catalonians who were last night committed to 
prison upon frivolous accusations, can be again 
examined. If not guilty of serious crimes, let 
them also l>e freed. Thus, the last thing 1 
shall see, before returning to mv own country, 
will be the greatest act of moderation which a 
victorious nation ever performed in the first 
excitement of its success.” 

While 1 spoke, the eyes of Cil Moreno, who 
had not been removed from the hall, glared up¬ 
on me as if he could have eaten my heart; and 
when the Council gave a general assent to tin- 
proposal, lie turned away with a groan of dis¬ 
appointed rage, biting his upper lip with the 
teeth of the under jaw, till the contortion of his 
face was actually frightful. 

On hearing the decision of the Council, the 
Chevalier advanced a step, and addressed a few 
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words to them. ** Catalonians,” said he, “ you 
have acted in a different manner from that 
which I expected, and I therefore tell you, what 
I never would have done while the sword,was 
suspended over my head—that I came not here 
with intentions hostile to your liberties. i 
knew not of any revolt having taken place in 
this province, although I had heard rumours that 
munv galling oppressions had been inflicted on 
the people. My object in coming was to see 
an ancient companion in arms, who inis the 
Viceroy of this province; and I came l>y his 
own invitation, to assist him with my poor ad¬ 
vice in controlling the irregularities ami cnor- 
mitie- of the undisciplined soldiery with which 
a bad minister had encumbered his government. 
By his request, also, I brought with me from 
Arragon a troop of guards, on whose good 
conduct he could rely, they having served 
tinder my command in Peru. Were niv hands 
free, 1 could show you a letter from the Vice¬ 
roy. in which he commiserates your sufferings, 
and bitterly complains of the insubordination of 
the troops. I hear that you have slain him.— 
If so, God forgive you, for he wished you well! 
In regard to your revolt from the erown of 
Spain, depend upon it you will be compelled, 
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sooner or later, to return to the dominion of 
King Philip. It is not that I would speak in 
favour of the Count Puke Olivarez,” he con¬ 
tinued, seeing an irritable movement in the 
Council; “ that had minister has injured me as 
well as you, and has been tin; cause of my hav¬ 
ing for years quitted Spain, wherein I had 
once hoped to have made my country : but 
still, by language, by manners, by geographical 
situation, Catalonia is an integral part of Spain, 
and-■” 

“ We will spare you the trouble, Sir,” inter¬ 
rupted the Corregidor, “ of saying any more. 
We have cast off the yoke of Spain, and, by the 
aid of Cod, we will maintain our independence 
as a separate people; but should not that be 
granted us, we would have King Philip know, 
that sooner than return to the dominion under 
which we have suffered so much, we will give 
ourselves to any other nation capable of sup¬ 
porting by force of arms our division from 
Spain. Let the Alguazils untie the prisoner's 
hands.” 

Shortly after the Chevalier hail begun to 
speak, Carcias had quitted the hall, and he now 
returned, announcing that he had (with that 
prompt energy which peculiarly characterized 
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him), already prepared a horse and escort for 
the Conde de Montcnero, which would carry 
hint safely to the limits of Catalonia. The Che¬ 
valier bowed to the Council, glanced his eyes 
towards me, of whom, since his first entrance, he 
had taken no more notice than he bestowed on 
the person least, known to him at the table, and 
then followed Ctarcias from the hall. 1 could 
not resist ray desire to speak to him, and 
making a sudden pretence to leave the Couneil, 
I pursued the steps of the Chevalier and his con¬ 
ductor to the small room in which he had been 
formerly confined. < iareias was turning away 
from him as I approached, saving, “ The horse 
slia’l be up in an instant, but do not show 
yourself to the people till the last moment.” 

As he went 1 entered, and the Chevalier 
turned immediately to me, with that sort, of 
frigid politeness that froze every warmer feel¬ 
ing of mv heart. 

“ 1 have to thank you, Sir,” said he, “ for 
mv life, which is valuable to me, not merely as 
life, but from causes which you may one day 
know; a few years just now, are of more con¬ 
sequence to me than I once thought they 
ever could be. 1 therefore, Sir, return you 
mv thanks, for interposing both your voice 
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anil your person, this day, to save me from 
death.’ 

“ Monsieur do Montcncro,” replied 1, “ there 
lias boon a time, when your manner to me 
would have been very different; but I must 
rest satisfied with the consciousness of not 
meriting your regard less than 1 did then.’’ 

“ .1 am sorry. Sir,” replied he, “ that you 
compel me to look upon you in any other light 
than as a stranger who has interposed to save 
my life, but as it is so, allow me to say. that 
something else than mere assertion is necessary 
to convince me, on a subject which we had bet¬ 
ter not speak upon. Could you give any thing 
better than assertion, 1 declare to Heaven, that 
your own father would not have the same joy in 
your exculpation from guilt — nav, not half so 
niueh, as 1 should and there shone in his eye 
a momentary beam of that kindness with which 
he once regarded me, that convinced me what 
lie said was true. 

“ Monsieur de Montenero,” replied I, “ the 
reasons for my silence are removed, and I can 
give you something better than assertion.” 

“ Then do, in (Sod's name !” cried he, “ and 
relieve my mind from a load that has burdened 
it for months. How you came here, or what 
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you tic* lierc, T know not; but there is certainly 
some mystery in your conduct, which I cannot 
comprehend. Explain it till then, Louis, if 
ever the affection, with which you once seemed 
to regard me, was real.” 

i grasped his hand, for that one wold Louis, 
re-awakened, by the magic chain of association, 
all that rtg»ml in mv bosom which his coldness 
and suspicion had benumbed ; and in a moment 
more ! should have told him enough to satisfy 
him that his doubts had been unfounded. Kill 
it seemed as if Heaven willed that that story 
was saner to be told, for just as 1 was about to 
speak, (farcins returned in baste. “ The horse 
is at die cate.” said he, ‘'and the guard pre- 
part u ; mount, Scnor, with all speed, mid out bv 
the Ibises-gate, for JMoieno’s people have heard 
of his arrest, ami are gathering at the other end 
of the town.” 

“ Louis,” said the Chevalier, turning to me. 
“ if you will proceed with the explanation you 
were about to give, and can really satisfy mv 
mind on that subject, I will stay and take mv 
chance, for I shall - no longer fear death for a 
moment.” 

This declaration, as may easily be supposed, 
surprised me not a little, after the value which 
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ho had before allowed that life possessed in his 
eves ; for whatever might be tint interest which 
he took in me personally, and whatever might 
be the enthusiasm that characterized his mind, 
I could not conceive that, without some strong 
motive superadded, he would oiler to risk so 
much for the sake of one, in regard to whose 
innocence hi' had shown himself almost unwill¬ 
ing to be convinced. 

Garcias, however, permitted no hesitation 
on the subject. “ Stay !"’ cried he, in an ac¬ 
cent of almost indignant astonishment : “ When 
we have perilled both our lives to gain you 
the means of going, do you talk of staying ' 
Sefior de Montcncro, you are not mad ; and if 
you are, I am not; therefore 1 say, you must 
go directly, without a moment’s pause,” and 
not allowing another word, he hurried him 
away, saw him mount, commanded the es¬ 
cort of twenty men, who accompanied him, 
to defend him with their lives; and then re¬ 
turning to me, led the way back to the Coun¬ 
cil-hall. 

Members of the Supreme Council of Cata¬ 
lonia, 1- said he abruptly as we entered, *• our 
tirsl duty is to show to the nation, that though 
we have easi off - the yoke of Castile, we have 
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not cast off the restraint of law. A member of 
this honourabffhodv. has been shot at the very 
council table, by a man acting in open rebellion 
to the authority committed to us oy the people 
—we require no evidence of the fact, which was 
committed before our eves. If we let the pu¬ 
nishment slumber, justice and order are at end ; 
anarchy, slaughter, and confusion, must, inevi¬ 
tably follow, (live me your voices, noble Ca¬ 
talonians. I pronounce t lil Moreno guilty of 
murder, aggravated by treason towards the na¬ 
tion, and therefore worthy of death ! My vote 
is given !” lie spoke rapidly and sternly; and 
after a momentary hesitation, and whispering 
consultation, the rest of the Council unani¬ 
mously agreed in his award. 

“ Takeaway the prisoner,” said Carcias, and 
Morel)" was removed. ■* Now let some noble 
Senor write the sentence,” continued lie, “ 1 am 
no clerk, but I will attend to the execution of it.” 

The sentence was accordingly written, and 
having been signed by all the members of the 
Council, (iarcias took it, as he said, to have it 
Jixcd upon the front of the palace, and left us. 
His absence, however, had hevomi doubt, an¬ 
other object, for while the (.'orregidor ua-. ac¬ 
cording to the direction of tin < mu-it, writ tin; 
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a dispatch from the provisional government of 
Catalonia, to the prime miuistor%f France, the 
stern voice of the insurrectionary leader was 
heard in the square, giving the word of com¬ 
mand, “ Fire P The report of a platoon was 
instantly heard ; and it was not diificult to 
guess, that Moreno had tasted of that fate 
which he had been so willing to inflict on 
others. 

The dispatches were soon prepared ; and the 
Council, willing to assume all the pomp of esta¬ 
blished authority, ordered me to be conducted 
to the port, as one of its members, with all sort 
of ceremony. Carcias remained at the palace, 
to take measures against, any movement on the 
part of Moreno’s partisans; but .the Corrcgi- 
dor accompanied me to the water-side, and hav¬ 
ing formally resigned the seat, to which I had 
been called in the Council, 1 embarked on hoard 
the brigantine, and took leave, for ever, of Bar¬ 
celona. 
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Tim; most humiliating of all tin* various 
kinds of human suffering is undoubtedly sea¬ 
sickness, and therefore I will willingly pass 
over all my sensations in crossing the tlulf of 
Ly."'i'. 1 believe, however, that the < xcossive 

ini]>ortunitv of my corporeal feelings did me 
good, inasmuch as it served, for a time, to 
obliterate from my memory the various strange 
and exciting scenes which I had lately gone 
through. If vre could suppose the soul itself to 
be in a state of ebricty, f should say that my 
mind had been for several days drunk with ex¬ 
cess of stimulus; and the relaxation consequent 
upon it, during the vacant hours of the voyage, 
would have been actually painful, laid not the 
horrors of sea-sickness so employed the body, 
that the mind could not act. 
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Wo landed then at Marseilles, after a safe and 
rapid passage, and I prepared to set out with 
all speed for Lyons, hoping, by being the first 
to bear the Cardinal de Richelieu news, whieli 
I well divined would be most joyful to him, 
that I might at all events remove some of the 
dangers and difficulties of my situation — a 
situation which I hardly dared to contemplate. 

My father, though richly endowed with per¬ 
sonal courage, wanted, as 1 have said, that mo¬ 
ral courage, which leads a man to look every 
thing that is painful or disagreeable, boldly in 
the face. With him, indeed, this disposition 
was carried to the excess of flying from the con¬ 
templation, even of inconvenient trifles; but 
enough of it had descended to me, to make me 
willingly turn my eyes from circumstances, like 
those in which I was now placed. 

Money, I had hardly more than would bear 
me to Paris; resources, 1 had none before me, 
and 1 shrank from the idea of either writing 
to, or hearing from, the once-loved home that 
I had left, with a degree of horror, it is diffi¬ 
cult to describe. 'What could I write, without 
forcing my mind to dwell upon details that were 
agony to think of? What could I hear, but 
reproaches, which I knew not well whether 1 
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deserved or not ; or tenderness, which would 
hare been more painful still ? My only re¬ 
source was like the ostrich in the fable, to shut 
mv eves against the evils that pursued me, and 
to htirrv forward as fast as I could, filling up 
the vneuitv of each moment with any circum¬ 
stances less painful than my own thoughts, and 
leaving to time and chance—the two great pa¬ 
trons of the unfortunate—to remove my diffi¬ 
culties, and provide for my wants. 

Vt. the inn at Marseilles, as soon as my little 
attendant, Achilles, had recovered what be call¬ 
ed in's powers of ambulation, the rolling of the 
sea having left him, even on land, certain sen 
sn - ions of unsteadiness which made him walk in 
various zigzag meanders during the whole du\ ; 
he unfolded to my astonished eyes, the clothes 
which he had bought for me at Ibireelona. 
First, appeared a splendid Spanish riding-dress 
of philomot cloth, laced with silver, and per¬ 
fectly new; with a black beaver and white 
plumes, which, together with the untanned 
ruling boots, sword, ami dagger, all handsomely 
mounted, might cost, upon a very moderate cal¬ 
culation, at least one hundred and fifty louis- 
d'ors. I concluded myself ruined of course; 
but what was my surprise and horror when be 
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dragged forth a long leathern ease, containing a 
rich dress-suit of white silk, laced with gold ; 
a white sv.ord and gold hilt, a bonnet anti 
plume, that might have served a prince, with 
collars of Flemish lace, gold-embroidered gloves 
of Brussels, and shoes of Cordova. 

If it had been a box of serpents I could not 
have gazed into it with more horror, my purse 
feeling lighter by a pistole for every fold he im¬ 
plied in the rich white silk. “There! there! 
there !” cried he, contemplating them with as 
much delight as 1 experienced consternation. 
“ What an exquisite Alexander the Croat, I 
should make in that white silk! Never was 
such an opporlunity lost, for fitting up the 
wardrobe of a theatre—Never! never! but 1 
could not bear to part with the little shining 
yellow things, that kept my pocket so warm, 
and therefore 1 only bought what was necessary 
for you. Scigneiiric.'" 

“ And where do you think that my Scigueii- 
rie is to get money to pay for them ?” demand¬ 
ed I, somewhat sharply. “ Pray how much 
have you spent: more than I gave you f” 

The, poor little man looked up with an air of 
consternation that increased my own. “ Spent!” 
cried he; “ spent more than you gave me !— 
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Why, none at all. I pot them all lor seven 
louis." 

“ Then they must have been stolen, 1 ' cried 1. 

“ To he sure !" answered he in a tone of the 
most naive simplicity in the world ; to lie sure 
they were stolen. How did you think I should 
come by them else r” 

Though in no very merry mood, the tom, 
tlie air. and simplicity of the little player over¬ 
came mv gravity, and I could not hcl]> laugli- 
iiiti' ■ bile 1 asked who they had really belong¬ 
ed to. lyfore tin y came so honestly into his pos¬ 
session. ” 

Lord! how should 1 know ?*’ replied he. 

! '' . mi want to hear how 1 pot them, that is 
easily told. When von went away to the. Coun¬ 
cil, after hiddinp me lmv you a ridinp suit. 1 
went out with Jaccomo, as they cull him, the 
cook ; ami as we were marchinp aloup in search 
of a fripier, y.e jiassed by the ruins of the arse¬ 
nal, where you and I were confined, and where 
I killed the savage soldado,” he continued, 
drawing himself up till lie fancied himself full 
six feet high. “ But that has nothing to do 
with the matter. The arsenal is now in a ter¬ 
rible state, partly battered to pieces with the 
cannon, partly blown up, as it seemed to me. 
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but wc just went in to take a look about us, 
when suddenly out from amongst a whole heap 
of ruins creeps a peasant-fellow, with these two 
large mails on his back, and a heap of other 
things in a bag round his neck. At first he 
looked frightened, but after a little took heart, 
and told us a long story, which Jaccomo trans¬ 
lated for me, showing forth that having come to 
town too late for the famous plunder of tin- 
day before, he had hunted about amongst the 
rooms that, were vet standing in the arsenal, till 
he had found all the things we saw, and added, 
that if we would go on we should find a deal 
more. This, however, did not suit Jaccomo, 
who talked to him very loudly about taking 
him before the Council, and frightened him a 
good deal, after which he made him show us 
what was in the mails; when, finding they 
would suit vour Lordship, I made the took 
offer the man seven loins for them, though he 
said 1 was a great fool for offering so much ; 
and that if 1 would let hint, he would frighten 
him so lie would give them up-for nothing. 
But as I knew you would not wear them with¬ 
out you paid for them, I gave the man the 
money, who was very glad to get it, and walked 
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away quite contented with that, anil several 
other suits that he had besides." 

This information satisfied mv conscience ; and 
certainly if there never were seven loins better 
laid out, never was apparel more needed ; for 
what between my journeys in the Pyrenees and 
my adventures in Spain, mv pouipohil would 
have qualified me for a high rank amongst those 
poor chevaliers whom we see frequenting the 
corners of low taverns, and waiting patiently 
till some solitary tra\oiler without acquaint¬ 
ance, or indefatigable tip]tier abandoned by his 
mates, invites them to share his tankard for the 
mere sake ofcompanv- 

The next thing was to try them on, when, to 
my mortification, I found, that though in point 
of length they suited me exactly, both thepn/n - 
jiuinl and the haul dc di/ins'c much required 
the intervention of a pair of shears to reduc, 
the waist to the same circumference as my owe. 
A small, lean-shanked Marseillois, exercising 
the honourable office of tailor to the inn, was 
soon procured, and setting him down in the 
corner of the chamber, I suffered him not to 
depart till both the suits were reduced to a jie-t 
proportion, and I no longer looked as if I had 
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got into an empty balloon when I again tried 
them on. 

One night I suffered to roll past tranquilly, 
though a thousand phantoms of the last two 
days hovered about my pillow and disturbed 
my rest. The next morning, however, a new 
embarrassment presented itself, for, on inquir¬ 
ing for the boat to Lyons, 1 was informed that 
it did not depart till the next day, and even 
then I found it would be. so long on its passage 
that 1 must abandon all hope of being the first 
hearer of news from Catalonia if 1 pursued so 
dilatory a mode of travelling. At the same 
time 1 well knew that it was quite ouc of tilt- 
question to take poor little Achilles so many hun¬ 
dred miles oil horseback. The only-way, there¬ 
fore, which we could determine upon, was for 
him to remain behind till the boat sailed, and 
then to make the best of his way to Paris to 
rejoin mo, while 1 went on as fast as possible 
and accomplished my errand in the mean while. 

Being now in France, and having his pockets 
well garnished, little Achilles did not, of course, 
feel himself near so much at a loss as he would 
have done in Spain; but still he elung about 
me, and whimpered like a baby to see me de¬ 
part. 1 believe that be had seldom known kind- 
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iless before, and lie estimated it as a jewel from 
its rarity, lie made one request, however, be¬ 
fore I departed, with wliieli, though unwilling¬ 
ly, 1 could not refuse to comply. My scruple 
of conscience about the diamonds of which he 
had plundered the house of Monsieur de Villa- 
franea, had in some degree touched his own, 
and he had heroically resolved to return them if 
ever he found the opportunity—always, however, 
reserving the right to make use of any part of 
them in case either his own or my occasions 
should require it. But in the mean time he 
remained under the most dreadful anxiety lest 
he should be robbed on the way to Paris, and 
made it his most, htnnhle request, both its I was 
the most valiant of the two, and as 1 should be 
a less space of time on the road, that I would 
take charge of the packet in which they were 
enveloped. 

I dill as be wished, though 1 would willingly 
have been excused; and having left him to 
shed his tender tears over our separation, 1 
mounted the post-horse that had been brought 
me, and set out on my journey for Paris. 

The night's rest which I had taken at Mar¬ 
seilles served me till I arrived at Lyons; and 
the one which I indulged in there carried me 
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on to Paris. No time was lost on my journey ; 
a single word concerning dispatches for the 
Minister making doors fly open and horses 
gallop better than the magic rings of the 
fairy tales. 

At length I began to see the villages grow¬ 
ing nearer and nearer together, separate houses 
highly ornamented and decorated, yet not large 
enough to dignify themselves with the name of 
chateaux, troops of people seemingly returning 
from some great city to their homes in the coun¬ 
try, strings of carts and horses, anti, in short, 
every thing announcing the proximity of a me¬ 
tropolis, while at the same time the sound of a 
multitude of bells came borne upon the wind 
towards me, telling me that 1 arrived at some 
moment of great public rejoicing. I will not 
stop to inquire why that sound fell so heavily 
upon my heart; but so it did, and all the eti- 
creasing gaity 1 met as 1 began to enter into 
the suburbs, but rendered me the more me¬ 
lancholy. 

It was bv this time beginning to grow dusk, 
and directing my horse towards the quartier St. 
Eustac/ie, I alighted at a small auberge which 
our landlord at Marseilles bail recommended as 
the best in Paris. Having taken off my bag- 
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gage with my own hands, and paid my postil¬ 
lion, I looked about in the little court-yard for 
some one to show me an apartment. It was 
long, however, before 1 could find any one, and 
even at last, the only person 1 could meet with 
was an old woman, the great-grandmother of 
mine host, I believe, who told me that all the 
world were out at the fete, and that I might sit 
down in the seil/e-u-mangcr if 1 liked till they 
rame hack. 

This seemed hut poor entertainment for tin- 
best Auberge in Paris, but 1 was forced to con¬ 
tent myself with what. 1 found, for it was too 
late to seek another lodging, even had 1 not 
appointed Achilles to meet me there. Nor. in¬ 
deed was my companion, the old woman, ver\ 
entertaining, for she was so deaf, that she heard 
not one word 1 said, and merely replied to all 
my inquiries on whatever subject they were 
made, by informing me, that every one was at 
the fete, repeating the precise words she made 
use of before. 

Thus passed the time for an hour; hut then 
the face of affairs altered. The host—a jolly 
Aubcrgiste as ever roasted a capon — rushed 
in, in his best attire, followed l>v his wife 
and his sister, and his sister's husband, all half 
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inebriated with good spirits; and I was soon 
at my desire shown to an apartment, which 
though small, was sufficiently dean; and hav¬ 
ing been told that supper would be ready at 
the table d’hote in an hour, I waited while the 
various odours rising up from the kitchen to 
my window, seemed sent on purpose to inform 
me, step by step, of the progress of the meal. 

Alone—in Paris—unknown to a soul—with 
a vacant hour lying open before me—it was 
impossible any longer to avoid that unkind 
friend, thought. For a moment or two, I walked 
up and down the little chamber, whose antique 
furniture—the precise allotted portion which a 
traveller could not do without—called to my 
mind the old but splendid garnishing of my 
apartments at the Chateau de L’Ormc. 

Where—I asked myself—where wore all the 
familiar objects that habit had rendered dear to 
my eye—where all the little trifles, round which 
memory lingers, even after time lias torn her 
away from things of greater import r—where 
were the grand mountains, whose vast masses 
would even now have been stretching dark and 
sublime across the twilight sky before my win¬ 
dows?— where the free breeze that wafted 
health with every blast ?—where were the eves 
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whose glance was sunshine, ami the voices 
whose tones were music, and tile hearts whose 
happiness had centred in me alone ? What had 
F instead : A petty chamber, in a petty inn 
—the rank close atmosphere of a swarming city, 
and the eternal clang of scolding, lying, blas¬ 
pheming tongues, rising up with a. din that 
would have deafened a Cyclop—while misery, 
and \Jee, and want, and sorrow, eabal, and 
treason, and treachery, and crime, were working 
aroe :d me, in the thousand, narrow, jammed- 
up cells of that great infernal hive, iSuch was 
the picture that imagination contrasted with 
the sweet calm scene which memory pourtray- 
ed ; and, casting myself down on the bed, I 
hid my face on the clothes, giving way to a 
burst of passionate sorrow, (hut relieved me 
with unmanly hut still with soothing tears. 

While r yet lay there, I heard some one 
move in the chamber ; and starting suddenly 
up, I saw a man carefully examining my bag¬ 
gage, with a very suspicious and nonchalant 
air. “Who the devil are vou r” cried I, lay¬ 
ing my hand on my sword. 

“ Li a icon de /hi «/«'/gr, ne volts de/daise. 
Monsieur," replied the man. 

“ Then Monsieur (iar<;on de fAuberge, 1 ' said 
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I, “ beware bow you touch my baggage, for 
though there be nothing in it but my clothes 
and a packet for his Eminence the Cardinal, I 
shall take care to slit your nose if you finger it 
without orders.” 

The man started back at the name of the 
Cardinal as if he had touched a viper, gave 
me the Monseigticur immediately, and replied, 
that he came to tell me supper was served, and 
the guests about to place themselves at table. 

Following him down, I found the so He- u- 
manger tenanted by about ten persons, while 
upon the table smoked a savoury and plentiful 
supper, on which they but waited the presence 
of the host to fall with somewhat wolfish ap¬ 
petites. 

Silence reigned omnipotent at the first course ; 
but at the second, two or three of the guests, 
more loquacious than the rest, began to enter¬ 
tain themselves and their neighbours, with their 
own' importance. 

One, whose beard was as black and shaggy 
as a hawthorn tree in winter, spoke of his ex¬ 
ploits in war, and showed himself a very Caesar, 
at least in words. 

Another was all-powerful in love, and told of 
many a cunning passe which be had put upon 
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jealous husbands and careful relations. No 
female heart had ever resisted him, according 
to his account, which was the more extraordi¬ 
nary, as he was the ugliest of human beings. 
This he acknowledged, however, in some de¬ 
gree, swearing he knew not what the poor fools 
found to love in him. 

A third was a mighty man of state, talked in 
a low voice, and told all the news. He had 
seen, he said, a certain great man that day, 
whom it was dangerous to name; and lie could 
tell if he liked a mighty secret—hut no. lie 
would not—he was afraid of their indiscretion ; 
—then again, however, he changed In’s mind, 
and would—they were all discreet men, lie was 
sure. The news was this,—it was undoubted 
lie could assure them. Portugal had again 
fallen under the dominion of Spain—he had it 
from the best authority. The means of the 
counter-revolution was this—the Viceroy of 
Catalonia had sent twenty thousand men l>v 
Gibraltar, straight to Portugal, where they 
had uncrowned the Duke of Hragttnza and re¬ 
stored King Philip, for which great service the 
King had appointed the Viceroy of Catalonia, 
his prime minister. 

As 1 knew how much of this news was truth. 
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1 of course gave the politician his due share of 
credit, and .judging the rest of the company 
from the specimen he afforded, I was rather in¬ 
clined to imagine, that the lover's face made a 
truer report of his achievements than his tongue, 
and that, perhaps, the heard of the soldado, 
constituted the most efficient part of his valour. 
1 did not, however, seek to enquire into parti¬ 
culars ; hut remained as silent as several plain- 
looking respectable shopkeepers, who sat near 
me, and only opened tny mouth to ask if 1 
could procure some one to guide me that even¬ 
ing to a place I wished to visit in the town. 
This was addressed to my next neighbour, who 
had himself shown no symptoms of loquacity ; 
but it caught the ears of" the man of the sword, 
who had been admiring the lace upon my 
riding suit, with somewhat the expression of a 
cat looking into a vase of gold-fish ; and he in¬ 
stantly proposed in a very patronizing manner 
to be my conductor himself. “ 1 have half an 
hour to spare, young Sir," said he, “ your 
countenance pleases me, and 1 am willing to be¬ 
stow that leisure upon you- You tlo not know 
Paris, and the strange folks you may meet; 
my presence will be a protection to you.” 

1 replied that I wanted no protection, that 1 
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had always been able hitherto to protect my¬ 
self; but that I was obliged by bis odor of 
guiding me. and would accept it. 

Having taken care to lock the door of my 
chamber before I came down, and having the 
dispatch from iiareeionu about me, the moment 
we had done dinner 1 accompanied the eoni- 
piai-a'.i ■Jibber into til.'street, a n! then begged 
him to show me to the Palais t ardioal. The 
name si emeu to startle him a little, but lie bade 
me follow him. w hit h 1 accordingly did. For 
.about a quarter of an hour, he it . at up one 
street and down another, turning and returning, 
like a hare pursued by the dugs, till at length 
1 beg m to perceive, that tiie ia rv last inten¬ 
tion in my worthy guide’s mind was to con¬ 
duct me to the Palais ( ardioal, which I well 
knew was not half a-mile from the (Juartier 
!Sl. Kustache. As he went, inv honest com- 
panioii amused me with the detail of a great 
many adventures, in which he had proved 
himself a llercules, and carried on the conver¬ 
sation with such spirit, that he had it ;dl to 
himself. 

AVhat he intended to do with me, (rod knows, 
but getting- rather tired of walking about the 
,streets, 1 fixed upon a respectable-looking 
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grace /s shop, w hich was not yet closed, and 
telling my companion that I nan ted to buy 
some pepper, 1 walked in. 

‘ !” cried he, following me, “ what 

riii von vmt with popper (" 

1 will tell \ n presently,” I answered. 
“ when 1 have asked this good gentlemaii, (the 
grocer) ;> question. Frav Sir." i continued, 
turning to the master of tl' muse, *• will von 
inform me. if 1 am near the Falais Cardinal ; 
'Fliis worthy person agreed to ••iiide me t hi* her 
from tile Hue des Frouvaiivs, qnartior * hles- 
tache, and we have walked near .. hall-un-hour 
without finding it.’ 

“ lie has taken yon quite to the other end of 
the town,” replied the grocer. “ Yon are now. 
Sir, in the Hue des Fret res St. Thud.” 

“ On my life!” cried the soldier, '' I thought 
I was leading you right. By my honour, ’tis a 
strange mistake !” 

“ So strange. Sir,” said I, “ that if you ilo 
not instantly go to the right about and march 
off, I may be tempted to cudgel •you.” 

'■'Ventre St. (iris'" cried the bully, laving 
his hand on liis sword. But the grocer whis¬ 
pered a word or two to his shop-boy about 
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fetching the Capitaino du liuet, and the great 
soldier finding that liis honour was likely to 
suffer loss l>v retreating than l>y maintaining 
his ground, took to his liools an ! ran off' with 
all speed. 
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CHAPTER Xll. 


v ‘ That, Sir. i-. one of tin- most assured 
rogues in Paris,” said the grocer ; “ he has 
once been at tile galleys fur seven years, and 
will very soon be there again. How you ha]i- 
pened to fall in with sueh a fellow, I do not 
at all understand.” 

1 explained to the shopkeeper the circum¬ 
stances, and he shook his head gravely at the 
name of the inn. “ It has not a good reputa¬ 
tion,” said he, “ and as to its being the best in 
Paris,” he added with a laugh, “ we Parisians 
would be very much ashamed of it if it was. 
However, Sir, as you waul to go to the Pa¬ 
lais Cardinal, my boy shall conduct you there; 
and though 1 wish to take away uo one’s cha¬ 
racter, be upon your guard at your inn. There 
are many ways of plundering a stranger in this 
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good city, and if you need any assistance, send 
to me—though I am very hold to say so, for 
a gentleman of your figure must have many 
friends here, doubtless ; only 1 know something 
of the good people where you lodge, and, pos¬ 
sibly, might manage them better than another. 

I thanked him for his kindness most sincere¬ 
ly ; for though, )>erhnps, ever too much accus¬ 
tomed to rely upon myself, yet I will own, 
there was a solitary desolateness of feeling crept 
abo ! civ heart in that great city, which made 
it a relief to feel that there was somebody who 
took even a transient interest in me, ami to 
whom I could apply for advice or aid, in case 1 
needed it. 

After taking down my new friend's address, 
I followed his shop-boy out into the street, and 
we pursued our way towards the Palais Cardi¬ 
nal, exactly re-treading the steps which my for¬ 
mer valiant guide had made me take. All the 
way we went, the bid chattered with true Pari¬ 
sian activity of tongue, telling a thousand curi¬ 
ous anti horrible talcs of the great, but cruel 
man, that I was about to see, and relating all 
the anecdotes of the day concerning his dark 
and mysterious policy. 

“ No one knows,” said the boy, “ why he 

VOL. II. M 
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does any tiling, or how he does any thing. It 
was only last week that the strangest thing hap¬ 
pened in the world. You have heard of the 
great wood of Marly, Monsieur? Well, one of 
the Cardinal’s servants was ordered on Thurs¬ 
day, last week, to take an ass loaded with 
pure gold into that wood, and go on upon the 
road till he met a man who asked him, ‘ If the 
sun shone at midnight?’ and then give him the 
ass's bridle and eovne away. So the servant 
went in, and after going a mile or more, Jie met 
a tall, line man—somewhat dark, however — 
who asked him, ‘ Does the sun shine at mid¬ 
night ?’ So the servant said nothing, but gave 
him the bridle. The stranger was not satisfied 
with that, but counted all the bags of gold upon 
the ass’s hack, and then told the servant to take 
it to the person who had sent it, and say that 
he had counted and watched, but the sun did 
not shine at midnight yet. So then the servant 
did as he bade him, and took it. baek to the 
Cardinal, who put two more sacks upon the 
ass, and sent the lackey hack again ; when he 
met the same man, and every thing passed as 
before, except that when he had counted the 
gold, the stranger shouted, ‘ Ha! ha ! the sun 
chines at midnight!’ and jumping upon the 
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donkey’s back, lie gave him a kick with Ins 
foot, which made him gallop as fast as any 
horse, and the servant never saw them any 
more ! — Lord, Lord! is not that very strange. 
Monsieur?” continued the boy, and creeping 
close to me, he added, “They say, that the tall 
stranger was the Devil, and that the Cardinal 
had made a bargain with him, that if lie would 
give him all the wit he desired, hell should 
have his soul at the end of twenty years, lint 
when the twenty years were out, he wanted 
very much a few years more, so that he was 
obliged to make a new bargain, and pay a good 
round sum as interest upon his bond.” 

The conclusion of the hoy's story brought us 
to the end of the Uue St. llonore, and shortly 
after he pointed out to me the facade of the 
Palais Cardinal. Having rewarded him with 
a crown, and scut him .away well contented, 

I gazed up at the splendid building before 
me, whose grand features, massed together in 
the darkness, seemed almost as frowning and 
gloomy as a prison.. The news which 1 brought, 
however, I was sure would be acceptable, and 
therefore walking on, I was about to approach 
the house, when I was challenged by a sentinel. 

I told him my business, and requested he would 
M 2 
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show me my way to any of the offices, for I 
perceived no ready means of gaining admission. 
The soldier passed me on to another, who again 
passed me to the corps cle garde, from whence I 
was taken to a small door and delivered, as a 
hale of goods, into the hands of a grim-looking 
man, who told me at once, that 1 could not see 
the Minister, who was abroad at the moment. 

“ Pray what is your business with his 'Emi¬ 
nence?” demanded the porter. 

“ It is business,” replied I, “ with which 
you, my friend, can have no concern, and busi¬ 
ness of such import, that I must stay till I see 
him.” 

“ Come with me,” said the porter, after 
thinking a moment, and he then led me across 
a court, wherein a carriage was standing, with 
horses harnessed, and torches burning at the 
doors. “ Monsieur cle Noyers, one of the Se¬ 
cretaries of State, is here,” he added, seeing me 
remark the carriage, “ and you can speak with 
him.” 

“ My business is with his Eminence the Car¬ 
dinal,” replied I, “ and with hint alone.” 

“ Well, come with me, come with me!” 
said the porter. “ If your business be really 
important, you must see some one who is com- 
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petent to speak on it; and if it he not import¬ 
ant, you had better not have come here.” 

Thus saying, lie led me into a small hall, amt 
thence into a cabinet beyond, hung with fine 
tapestry, and lighted by a single silver lamp. 
Here he bade me sit down, and left me. In a 
few minutes a door on the other side of tin 
room opened, and a cavalier entered, dressed in 
a rich suit of black velvet, with a hat and 
plume. He was tall, thin, and pale, with a 
cleai- bright eye, and line decided features. 
His beard was small and pointed, and his face 
oval, and somewhat sharp; and though there 
was a slight stoop of his neck and shoulders, as 
if time or disease had somewhat enfeebled hi- 
frame, yet it took nothing from the dignity of 
his demeanour. He started, and seemed sur¬ 
prised at seeing any one there, but then imme¬ 
diately advanced, and looking at me for a mo¬ 
ment, with a glance which read deeply what¬ 
ever lines it fell upon, “ Who are you ?” de¬ 
manded he: “ What do you want ? What pa¬ 
per is that in your hand ?” 

“ My name,” replied I, “ is Louis Count de 
L’Qrme; my business is with the Cardinal dc 
Richelieu, and this paper is one which I am 
charged to deliver, into his hand.” 
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« Give it to me,” said the stranger, holding 
out his hand. My eye glanced over his un- 
clerical habiliments, and I replied, “ You must 
excuse me. This paper, and the farther news 
1 bring, can only be given to the Cardinal him¬ 
self.” 

“ It shall go safe,” he answered in a stern 
tone. “ Give it to me, young Sir.” 

There was an authority in his tone that al¬ 
most induced me to comply, but reflecting that 
I might be called to a severe account by the 
unrelenting minister, even for a mere error in 
judgment, 1 persisted in my original determi¬ 
nation. “ I must repeat,” answered I, “ that ( 
can give this to no one but his Kmincnce him¬ 
self, without an express order from bis own 
hand to do so.” 

“ Pshaw !” cried be, with something of a 
smile, and taking up a pen, which lay with 
some sheets of paper on the table, he clipped it 
in the ink, and scrawled in a large, bold hand, 

“ Deliver your packet to the bearer. 

“Richelieu.” 

I made him a low l»ow and placed the letter 
hi his hands. He read it, with the quick and 
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intelligent glance of one enabled by long habit 
to collect and arrange the ideas conveyed to 
him with that clear rapidity possessed alone by 
uieu of genius. In the menu time, I watched 
his countenance, seeking to detect amongst all 
the lines with which years and thought . had 
channelled it, any expression of the stern, vin¬ 
dictive, des]K>tic passions, which the world 
charged him withal, and which his own actions 
sufficiently evinced—it was not there, however: 
—aii was calm. 

Suddenly raising his eyes, his look fell fil'd 
upon me, as I was thus busily seuuning his 
countenance, and I know not why, but niv 
glance slink in file collision. 

“ 11a !’’ said lie, rather mildly than other¬ 
wise, “ you were gazing at me very strictly. 
Sir. Are i/ua a reader of countenances r” 

“ Not in the least, Monsiegneur,” replied I. 
“ 1 was but learning a lesson—to know a great 
man when 1 see one another time.” 

“ That answer. Sir, would make many a 
courtier’s fortune,” said the minister, “ nor shall 
it mar yours, though I understand it. Remem¬ 
ber, flattery is never lost at a court ! ’Tis the 
same there as with a woman.—If it be too 
thick, she may wipe some of it away, as she 
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does her rouge; but she will take care not to 
brush off all!” 

To be detected in flattery has something in 
it so degrading, that the blood rushed up into 
my cheek, with the burning glow of shame. A 
slight smile curled the Minister’s lip. “ Come, 
Sir,” he continued, “ 1 aui going forth for half 
an hour, but 1 may have some questions to ask 
you ; therefore, 1 will beg you to wait mv re¬ 
turn. Do not stir from this spot. There, you 
will find food for the mind,” lie proceeded, 
pointing out a small case of books; “ in other 
respects, you shall be taken care of. I need 
not warn you to discretion. You have proved 
that you possess that quality, and.I do not for¬ 
get it.” 

Thus speaking he left me, and for a few 
minutes I remained struggling with the flood of 
turbulent thoughts, which such an interview 
pours upon the mind. This, then, was the 
great and extraordinary minister, who at that 
moment held in his hands the fate of half Eu¬ 
rope—the powers of whose mind, like Niorder, 
the tempest-god of the ancient Gauls, raised, 
guided, and enjoyed the winds and the storms, 
triumphing in the thunders of continual war, 
and the whirlwinds of political intrigue ! 
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In a short time, two servants brought in a 
small tabic of lapis lazuli, on which they pro¬ 
ceeded to spread various sorts of rare fruits ami 
wines ; putting on also a china cup and a vase, 
which I supposed to contain coffee—a beverage 
that I had often heard mentioned by my good 
preceptor Father Francis, who had tasted it in 
the East,hut which 1 had never before met with. 
All this was done with the most profound 
silence, and with a gliding, ghost-like step, 
which must certainly have been learned in the 
prisons of the Inquisition. 

At length one of these stealthy attendant •- 
desired me, in the name of his lord, to take some 
refreshment, and then, with a low reverom-t. 
quitted the cabinet, as if afraid that I should 
make him any answer. 

I could not help thinking, as they left wi. 
what a system of terror must that he, which 
could drill any two Frenchmen into silence like 
this! 

However, 1 approached the table, and n- 
dulged myself with’ a euji of most exquisite cof¬ 
fee, after which I examined the book-case, aiut 
glancing my eye over histories and tragedies, 
and essays and treaties, I fixed at length upon 
Ovid, from a sort of instinctive feeling, that the- 
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mind when it wishes to fly from itself, and the 
too rad realities of human existence, assimilates 
much more easily with any thing imaginative 
than with any thing true. 

1 was still reading, and though sometimes 
falling into long lapses of thought, I was never¬ 
theless highly enjoying the beautiful fictions of 
the poet, when the door was again opened, and 
the minister re-appeared. I instantly laid down 
the book and rose, but |x>inting to a chair, he 
bade me be seated, and taking up my book, 
turned over the pages for a few moments, while 
a servant brought him a eup of fresh coffee and 
a biscuit. 

“ Are you fond of Ovid ?” demanded he, at 
length ; and then, without allowing me time to 
reply, he added, “ he is my favourite author; 
1 read him more than any other book.” 

The tone which he took was that of easy, 
common conversation, which two persons per¬ 
fectly ecjual in every respect, might be supposed 
to hold upon any indifferent subject; and I, 
of course, answered in the same. 

“ Ovid,” 1 said, “ is certainly one of my 
favourite poets, but I ain afraid of reading him 
so often as I should wish ; for there is an ener- 
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vating tendency in nil his writings, which I 
should fear would greatly relax the mind.” 

“ It is for that very reason that 1 road him." 
replied the Minister. “ It is alone when I wish 
for relaxation, that 1 read, and then—after every 
thought having been in activity for a whole 
long day—Ovid is like a bed of roses to the 
mind, where it can repose itself, and recruit its 
powers of action for the business of another " 

This was certainly not the conversation which 
I expected, and I paused without making ;mv 
reply, thinking that the Minister would soon 
enter upon those important subjects on which 1 
could give the best and latest information : but 
on the contrary, be proceeded with < Kid. 

There is a constant struggle,” continued 
he, “ between feeling and reason in the human 
breast. In youth, it is wisely ordained, that 
feeling should have the ascendency; and s|n 
rules like a monarch, with Imagination for her 
minister—though, by the way,” he added with 
a passing smile, so slight that it scarcely curled 
his lip, “ though "by the way, the minister is 
often much more active than the monarch. In 
after years, when feeling has done for man ail 
that feeling was intended to do, and carried him 
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into a thousand follies, eventually very bene¬ 
ficial to himself, and to the human race, Reason 
succeeds to the throne, to finish what feeling 
left undone, and to remedy what she did wrong. 
Now, you are in the age of feeling, and 1 am 
in the age of reason; and the consequence is, 
that even in reading such a book as Ovid, what 
we cull is as different as the wax and the honey 
which a bee gathers from the same flower. 
What touches you, is the wit and brilliancy of 
the thought, the sweetness of the poetry, the 
bright and luxurious pictures which arc pre¬ 
sented to your imagination; while all that 
affects me little; and shadowed through a thou¬ 
sand splendid allegories, 1 see great and sublime 
truths, robed, as it were, by the verse and the 
poetry in a radiant garment of light. What 
can be a truer picture of an ambitious and 
daring minister than Ixion embracing a cloud ?” 
and .he looked me full in the face, with a smile 
of melancholy meaning, to which I did not well 
know how to reply. 

“ I have certainly never considered Ovid in 
that light,” replied 1, ‘‘and I have to thank 
your Eminence for the pleasure 1 shall doubt¬ 
less enjoy in tracing the allegories through¬ 
out.” 
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“ The thanks are not my due," replied the 
Minister; “ an English statesman, near a cen¬ 
tury ago, wrote a book upon the subject, and 
showed his own wisdom, while he pointed out 
that of the ancients. In England the reign 
of reason is much stronger than it is with ns 
in France, though they may be considered as 
a younger people. 

“ Then does your Eminence consider," de¬ 
manded I, “ that the change from feeling to 
reason proceeds apace with the age of nations, 
as well as with men r" 

In general, 1 think it does," replied he; 
“ nations set out, bold, generous, hasty, carried 
away by impulse rather than by thought; easily 
led but not easily governed, ft radii ally, how¬ 
ever, they grow politic, careful, anxious to in¬ 
crease their wealth, somewhat indolent, till at 
lengths they creep into their dotage even like 
men.—But," he added, after a pause, “ the 
world is too young for us to talk about the his¬ 
tory of nations. All we know is, that they have 
their different characters like different men, and 
of course some will preserve their vigour longer 
than others, some will die violent deaths, some 
end by sudden diseases, some by slow decay. A 
hundred thousand years hence, men may know 
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what nations are, and judge what they will he. 
It suffices, at present, to know our contempora¬ 
ries, and to rule them by that knowledge—and 
now, Monsieur le Comte de IfOrme, I thank 
you for a pleasant hour, and I wish you good 
night. Of course, you are still at an inn ; 
when you have fixed your lodging, leave your 
address here, and you shall hear from me. In 
the mean while, farewell!” 

Of course 1 rose, and taking leave, quitted 
the Palais Cardinal. What — ! it may be asked 
—Without one word on the important business 
which had brought you there?— Without a 
word ! The name of Catalonia was never men¬ 
tioned, and yet the very next day, large 
bodies of men marched upon Rousillon. More 
were instantly directed thither from every part 
of the country. The fleet in the Mediterranean 
sailed for .Barcelona, and in a space of time in¬ 
conceivably brief, Catalonia was furnished with 
every supply necessary to carry on a long and 
active war. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The strange interview which I have deserill¬ 
ed, of course yielded iny thoughts suflicieut em¬ 
ployment. Was it—could it really he, 1 asked 
myself, that I had spent the last hour in con¬ 
versation with the greatest statesman in modern 
Europe? And in conversation about what? 
about < >vid—the task of a school-boy in an in¬ 
terior class—when 1 could have afl'orded him 
minute information upon events on which the 
fate of nations depended. 

Could lie have received prior information ? 
Impossible! -Our vessel had sailed with the 
fairest wind, and the speed of our passage had 
been made a marvel of by the sailors; I hail 
lost no time upon the road, and it was impos¬ 
sible — surely quite impossible that lie could 
have received tidings from Catalonia in a 
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shorter space, without, indeed, the Devil, as 
the vulgar did not scruple to say, sent him 
tidings from all parts of the world by especial 
couriers of his own. 

One thing, however, is certain ; I went to the 
Palais Cardinal a very important person in my 
own opinion, and I came away from it with 
my self-consequence very terribly diminished. 

My next reflections turned to the Minister’s 
very unelerical dress, and I puzzled myself for 
some time in fancying the various errands 
which might have required such a disguise— 
for disguise it evidently was. Of course, 1 
could conclude upon nothing, and was onlv 
obliged to end in supposing with 'the boy who 
had guided me thither, that no one knew how, 
or why, he did any thing. 

My way home was easily found ; and retiring 
to bed, 1 dreamed all night, between sleeping 
and waking, of courts and prime ministers, and 
woke the next morning not at all refreshed for 
having passed the night in such company. I 
had more disagreeable society, however, before 
long, for when I had been up about an hour, 
and was preparing to go out and view the great 
and stirring bee-hive, whose hum reached me 
even in my own cell, the worthy host of the aw- 
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berge bustled into the room with an appearance 
of great terror, begging a thousand pardons for 
his intrusion, but lie hoped, he said, that if I 
had any thing in my bags which 1 wished to 
conceal, I would put it away quickly, for that 
the officers of justice were in the house, and he 
had heard them enquire for a person very much 
resembling me. 

Of course, I laughed a: the idea; but the 
landlord had hardly concluded his tale, when in 
rushed two serjeants and a grellier, dressed in 
their black robes of office. One stationed him¬ 
self at the door, one threw himself between me 
and the window, and then commanded me in 
the King’s name to surrender myself. 

I replied that I was very willing to surrender, 
but that there must be assuredly some mistuke, 
for that I hail not been in Paris sufficient lime 
to commit any great crime. 

“ No mistake, Sir ! no mistake !” replied one 
of the serjeants. “ People who have the knack, 
commit crimes as fast as J can eat oysters. 
You are accused. Sir, of filching. They say. 
Sir, you are guilty of appropriation. A good 
man, an excellent good mail, Jonas Kchimillia, 
of the persecuted race of Abraham, avers against 
you, Sir, that last night, towards ten of the 
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clock, you entered his dwelling, Sir, wherein he 
gives shelter to old servants cast off by ungrate¬ 
ful masters—in other words, Sir, his frippery, 
and notoriously and abominably seduced a white 
silk suit, laced with gold, to elope with you, 
to the identity of which suit he will willingly 
swear. So open your swallow-all, or trunk mail, 
and let us see what it contains.” 

Whilst the worthy serjeant thus proceeded, 
the warning of my good friend the grocer came 
across iny mind, and 1 thought that there was 
an affectation about the voice of the respectable 
officer, which made vne suspect that the whole 
business might he contrived to extort money ; 
though, how they could know that 1 had a white 
silk dress, laced with gold, in the valise before 
me, 1 could not divine. However, I affected to 
he very much alarmed, and while 1 examined 
well the countenances of my honest guests, 1 
feigned a wish to bribe them into a connivance. 

“ Not for a hundred pistoles !” cried the prin¬ 
cipal serjeant. 

“ Nay, nay,” said the landlord, who had re¬ 
mained in the room, “ worthy serjeant, you 
must not be too severe upon my young lodger. 
Consider his youth and inexperience. Echi- 
millia is a tender-hearted man, and would not 
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wish you to be hard upon him. Take a hun¬ 
dred pistoles and let him oil'.” 

The serjeant began to show symptoms of a 
relenting disposition, and expressed his pity of 
my youth and ignorance of the ways of Paris 
with so much tender-heartedness, that it. over¬ 
came mv gravity, and sitting down upon a chair 
1 laughed till 1 cried. The two serjeants look¬ 
ed rather confounded, but the greffier, a little 
man. whose; risible organs were apparently 
somewhat irritable, could not resist the infec¬ 
tious nature of my laugh, but began a low sort 
of caehinnution, which he unsuccessfully tried 
either to drown in a cough or stifle in the sleeve 
of his robe. The sympathy next affected Hie 
landlord, who, after looking wistfully first to 
one and then to another, with one eye-brow 
raised, and one corner of his mouth in a grin 
while the other struggled for gravity for near 
a minute, was at length overpowered by the 
greffier’s efforts to smother his laughter, and 
hurst forth, shaking his fat sides till the room 
rang. The serjeant at the door tittered, but 
the principal officer affected a fury that soon 
brought me to myself, though in a very differ¬ 
ent manner from that which he expected. 

Starting upon yiy feet, I caught him by the 
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collar, and knocking his bonnet off his head, 
exposed to view the very identical person of ray 
hectoring guide of the night before, though he 
had ingeniously contrived to change completely 
the shape of his face, by cutting his immense 
beard into a small peak, shaving each of his 
cheeks, and leaving nothing but a light moustache 
upon his upper lip. “ Scoundrel!” cried I, 
giving him a shake that almost tore his borrow¬ 
ed plumes to pieces, “ What, in the name of the 
Devil, tempted you to think you could impose 
on me with a stale trick like this ?” 

“ Because you dined at a table tThbte in 
Flemish lace,” replied the other serjeant, conti¬ 
nuing to chuckle at his companion's misfortune. 
“ But come, young Sir, you must let him go, 
though you have found him out.” And there¬ 
upon he threw back his robe, and grasped the 
sword which it concealed. 

As I had imagined, my man of war was as 
arrant a coward as ever swore a big oath, and 
he trembled violently under my-hands, till he 
saw his more valiant comrade begin to espouse 
his cause so manfully. He then, however 
thought it w'as his cue to bully, and exclaimed, 
in his natural voice, “ Unhand me, or, by the 
heart of my father, 1 ’ll dash you to atoms !” 
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“ The devil you will!” said I, seizin" the 
foot he had raised in an attitude calculated to 
menace me with a severe kick. The window 
was near and open, underneath it was a savory 
dunghill from the stables at the side; the height, 
about twelve feet from the ground, so, without 
farther ceremony, 1 pitched the valiant soldado 
out head foremost, and drew my sword upon 
his companion, who ventured one or two passes, 
in the course of which he got a scratch in 
his arm, and then ran down-stairs as fast as 
he could after the landlord and the greflfier, 
who hail already led the way. Illuming to the 
window, however, from which I could see over 
the gate of the court into the street, I shout¬ 
ed aloud to the passengers to stop the sham 
serjeants. 

The iirst who, with my assistance, had gone 
out the shortest way—whether lie was used to 
being thrown out of window and did not mind 
it, or whether the dunghill was as soft as a bed 
of down, I know not, hut by this time had 
gained his feet, and was half-way down the 
street. Where the Ore flier had slunk to I can¬ 
not say ; but the more pugnacious jitrsonage, 
who had drawn his sword upon me, was caught 
by the people attracted by my cries, as he was 
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in the act of making the hcst use of his legs, 
after his arms had failed him. It would have 
given me pleasure. I own, to bring even one of 
such a set of impostors to justice, but I was 
disappointed; for, just as a porter and a vinegar 
seller were bringing him back to the inn, he sud¬ 
denly shook them away, slipped the serjeant’s 
gown over his head, and scampered away 
through a dozen turnings and windings, with a 
rapidity and address which smacked singularly 
of much practice in running elfin a hurry. 

After a hot chase, the porter returned to tell 
me that he could not catch the nimble-limbed 
cheat, and calling him up to my chamber, I 
bade him take up my packages, and prepared 
to leave the house, after examining the con¬ 
tents of each valise, from which I found no¬ 
thing missing, though sufficiently disarranged 
to show that they had afforded amusement to 
others during my absence the night before. 
Had they met with the diamonds, it is proba¬ 
ble that they woidd have spared themselves and 
me the trouble of the somewhat operose con¬ 
trivance to which they had recourse; but these, 
fortunately placed in the very bottom of the 
valise, with several things of less consequence, 
had escaped their search. 
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As we wore passing into the court, the re¬ 
spectable landlord presented himself cap in 
hand, delivered his account, and hoped I had 
been satisfied with my entertainment, and would 
recommend his house to my friends; while all 
the time he spoke, there was a meaning sort of 
grin upon his countenance, as if he could hard¬ 
ly help laughing at his own impudence. 

1 answered him somewhat in his own strain, 
that tin- entertainment was what the reputation 
of lu» house might lead one to expect; anti in re¬ 
gard to recommending it to my friends, that it 
was very possible 1 should have occasion to visit 
shortly the criminal lieutenant, when 1 would 
take care to commend it to his notice in the 
most particular manner, and point out its de¬ 
serts to him with care. 

“ 1’ fail’ll," answered the host, calmly, “ I am 
afraid that the worshipful gentleman of whom 
yon speak, will find hut poor accommodation at 
my house, and therefore, feeling myself incom¬ 
petent to entertain him as he deserves, 1 would 
fain decline the honour of his company." 

After having paid my reckoning, 1 betook 
myself to the shop of the honest grocer, who 
heard my story without surprise, and in answer 
to my inquiry for a lodging, he replied that lie 
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knew of one nearly opposite to his own house, 
hut that he doubted whether it would suit a 
person of my condition, for it was small, and 
kept by an old •widow, who, though very re¬ 
spectable, was any thing but rich. 

I need not say this was the very sort of 
situation I desired, for after having paid mine 
host of the ltue des Prouvaires, my purse 
offered nothing but a long and lamentable 
vacuity, with three louis d’ors at the bottom, 
looking as lank anti empty, when I drew it out 
of my pocket, as an eel-skin just stripped off 
one of those luckless aquatic St. Bartholomews. 
I was soon, then, installed in my new apart¬ 
ment ; and being left to myself gazed upon my 
scanty stock of riches, as many an unfortunate 
wretch has doubtless often gazed before me, 
calculating bow long each several piece would 
■ keep life and soul together. And when they 
were expended, what then? I asked myself— 
must I then write to my parents—confess my 
attachment to Helen—own that I murdered her 
brother—take from her mind any blessed doubt 
that might still remain upon it — snap each 
lingering affection that might still bind her to 
me in twain at once, and at the same time 
encounter the angry expostulation of my father. 
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for loving below my degree; as well as the 
calm reproaches of my mother, for having 
blinded her to that love — expostulations and 
reproaches which for Helen’s sake l could have 
encountered, while there remained a chance 
of her being mine, but which now I felt no 
strength to bear, no motive to call iijxhi my 
head. Oh! no, no! I could not write — 
poverty, beggary, wretchedness, any thing 
sooner than that: and starting up, I proceeded 
into the street, hoping to drive away thought 
amongst nil the gay sights 1 had heard of 
in Paris. 

As 1 passed along the Rue St. Jacques, a 
beggar asked me for charity ; and instinctively 
1 put my hand in my jx>ckct, when suddenly 
the thought of my own beggary came upon 
my mind, and with a sickness of heart impossi¬ 
ble to describe, 1 drew my hand back, saying 
I had nothing for him. “ Do! my good 
lord, do!” cried the mendicant; “ may you 
never suffer such poverty as mine, and if von 
should—for who can tell in this uncertain life 
—and if you should, may you never he re¬ 
fused by those you beg of.” 

I could refuse no longer. It came so pain- 
fully home to my own bosom, that I gave him 
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a small piece which I had received in change, 
and -then walked on, feeling as if 1 had just 
cast away a fortune, instead of giving a piece 
of a few sols to a beggar. Oh, circumstance ! 
circumstance ! thou art like a juggler at a fair, 
making us see the same object with a thousand 
different hues as thou offerest thy many colour¬ 
ed glasses to our eyes. 

Passing on, I found my way to the Palais 
Cardinal, where, after having gazed for a mo¬ 
ment or two at the enormous pile of building 
liefore me, the thousand minute beauties of 
which, the darkness had hidden from me the 
night before, 1 mounted the steps to leave my 
address, as 1 had been commanded. The doors 
of the palace, far from being guarded as 1 had 
previously found them, now seemed open to 
every one. Crowds of people of all classes were 
going in and coming out; and every sort of 
dress was there, from the princely juslaucorps, 
whose arabesqued embroidery left scarcely an 
inch of the original stuff visible, to the thread¬ 
bare pourpoint, whose long experience in the 
ways of the world, had rendered it as polished 
and as smooth as the tongue of an old courtier. 
All was whisper, and smiles, and hurry, and 
bustle; and. though every here and there an 
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anxious face might be seen, giving shade to the 
picture, no one would have imagined that, 
through those gates issued forth each day a 
thousand orders of death, of misery, and of 
despair. 

I entered with the rest, and as the way seem¬ 
ed open to every one, was walking on, when I 
soon found that all who passed were known ; 
for hardly had I taken two steps across the ves¬ 
tibule. when an attendant placed himself in my 
way, asking my business. It was easily ex¬ 
plained, and leading me into a small cabinet 
adjoining the. hall, he took down a ponderous 
folio, and desired me to write mv address. 
When I opened it I found it quite full, and the 
p;igc took down another, wherein, at the end of 
many thousands of names, I u rote my own, 
with ink, that I doubted not would prove true 
Lethe, and turned away, even more hopeless 
than I came. 

Spare time now became my curse; and join¬ 
ing with a restless and excited spirit, drove me 
through every thing that was to be seen in 
Paris, with an eagerness which soon exhausted 
its object. Day passed by after day, and the 
Minister took no notice of me. I spun out my 
meager funds, like the thread of a spider; hut 
is’ 
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still every hour I saw them diminish. Twice 
each day I sent to the auberge where I had 
lodged, to enquire whether little Achilles had 
yet arrived; and still my disappointment was 
renewed. Nor was this disappointment one of 
the least painful of my feelings, for in the 
solitariness of my lieing in that great city, 
I would have given worlds for h\s company, 
even although I could neither respect nor esteem 
him. And yet let me not do him injustice; 
mean qualities were so mingled in him with 
great oues—his folly was so strangely mixed 
with shrewdness—and his love of himself so 
singularly contrasted with the generous attach¬ 
ment which he had conceived towards me, that 
I hardly knew whether to look upon him with 
regard or contempt. Yet certainly I longed 
for his cenning, and as the days went by and 
he came not, even while I smiled at remem¬ 
bering liis poltronery, I could not help hoping 
that the little coward had met with no obstruc¬ 
tion in the road. 

In the mean while, my frugality served to 
prolong the sojourn of my three louis in my 
purse far longer than I could have expected; 
and perhaps my pain with it, at seeing them 
daily decrease. It was like the handfuls of 
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couscousou that they give in Morocco to per¬ 
sons dying of impalement, the means ouly of 
extending moments of misery. One day, how¬ 
ever, in passing along the Rue St. Jacques, I 
saw lying on a book-stall, two treatises upon 
very different subjects, one relating to military 
tactics, and the other entitled “ The sure way 
of totalling, or hazard not chance." The price 
of each was but a trifle, and in a fit of extra¬ 
vagance 1 bought them both. I had no»v where¬ 
withal to employ my time, anti I studied each 
of these two books with an ardour which, had 
it been employed continuously on any great or 
important subject, might have changed the face 
of my fortune for ever. The treatise on stra¬ 
tegy, though perhaps not the best that ever was 
written, was, at all events, no detrimental em¬ 
ployment ; and on it I bestowed one half of my 
time. The other half was given to “ The sure 
way-of winning ,” which was neither more nor 
less, than an elaborate treatise upon gaming; 
with all the profound calculations of chances 
necessary to qualify a complete gambler. Thank 
God 1 was not by nature a lover of play, or by 
such a study I should have been irretrievably 
lost. As it was, I soon began to look upon the 
gaming-table as the only resource which for- 
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tune held out to me; and with indescribable 
assiduity and application, I went through every 
calculation in the book, working them out in 
my mind, hundreds and hundreds of times, till 
their results became no longer matters of arith¬ 
metic, but of memory. 

Three weeks elapsed before 1 deemed myself 
qualified to encounter the well experienced 
Parisians; and by this time, I had but one 
louis remaining. This I changed into crowns, 
and with an anxious heart, proceeded as soon 
as it was dark to a house, where 1 was inform¬ 
ed that the minor sort of gambling, in which 
alone 1 could indulge, was carried on every 
night. 

A narrow dirty passage conducted to a small 
staircase, at the bottom of which I began to 
hear the voices of the throng above. At the 
Jop were two men wrangling in no very mea¬ 
sured terms; and passing on, I entered a large 
room, where about twenty tables were set out, 
and most of them occupied. A crown was de¬ 
manded for admission, which I paid ; and then 
proceeded to examine the various groups that 
were scattered through the room. Squalid mi¬ 
sery, devouring passion, and debasing vice, were 
written in every countenance I beheld. 
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Of course, the whole assembly M ere divided 
between losers anti winners. Of the first, some 
were talking high tint! angrily, some were blas¬ 
pheming with the insanity of disappointment, 
some weriT gazing with the silent stupefaction 
of despair, and some were laughing with that 
wringing, soul-less mockery of mirth, with 
which vanity sometimes strives to hide the 
bitterest pangs of the human heart. Of the 
wi’nmrs, some were amassing their gains with 
greedy satisfaction, some were smiling with a 
sneering triumph at the }M>or fools they plun¬ 
dered. and some, with the eager falcon eye of 
avarice, were gazing keenly at the rolling dice 
or turning cards, as if they feared that chance 
might yet snatch their prey from out their 
talons. 

The whole scene came upon my heart with a 
sickening faintness that had nearly made me 
turn and fly it all, hut at that moment, a very- 
polite personage, seeing a stranger, approached 
and invited me in courteous terms, to sit at one 
of the vacant tables, and try a throw of the 
dice; or, if I loved better the more scientific 
games, we would open a pack of cards, he said. 
I agreed to the latter proposal, and we sat 
down to pique.t. _ He played a bold and more 
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hazardous game, I the quiet and more certain 
one, and though some fortunate runs of the 
cards made him eventually the winner, my loss 
was but two crowns. 

“ One throw with these, for what you have 
lost,” said my adversary before we rose, offering 
me the dice at the same time. We threw, and 
I lost two crowns more. We threw again, and 
I was pennyless. 

I bore it more calmly than 1 had expected, 
but I believe it was more the calmness of des¬ 
pair, than any thing else, which supported me. 
However, wishing my adversary good night 
as politely as I could, I walked away, hearing 
him say in a whisper to one who stood near, 
“ He plays very well at piquet, that young gen¬ 
tleman. It was as much as I could do to beat 
him.” 

Beyond a doubt this was meant for my hear¬ 
ing; and if so, it had its effect; for my first 
thought was what article of my scanty stock I 
could part with, to yield the means of reco¬ 
vering that night’s loss. The diamonds which 
Achilles had entrusted to me, instantly suggest¬ 
ed themselves to my mind, and the tempter, 
who still lies hid in the bottom of man’s heart 
till passion calls him forth, did not fail to sug- 
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aest a thousand excellent and plausible motives 
For using them. “ Achilles,” said the Devil 
“ had himself voluntarily given them to me, 
and Vj^en if lie had not done so, I had just as 
much a Trg&i to them as he had—hut if my 
conscience forbade me to take them ultimately, 
it would be very easy to repay the value, either 
when I should have recovered my losses at the 
gaming-table, or when I was restored to the 
bosom of my family.” 

Thank Heaven, however, 1 had honour enough 
left not to violate a trust reposed in me. I had 
still a diamond ring of my own. My mother 
had given it to rne, it is true, but necessity more 
strong than feeling, required me to part with 
it, and I determined to do si' the next morning. 
In looking for it, for 1 had ceased to wear it since 
1 set out for Marseilles, I met with the packet 
of papers regarding the Count de Bagnol, which 
I had almost always kept about, me; and look¬ 
ing over them, I was tempted again to read some 
of the letters. I went on from one to another, 
through the whole correspondence between the 
Count, then a very young man, and the rebel¬ 
lious Rochallois, and I found throughout, that 
fine discrimination between right and wrong, 
which is the chjvalry of the mind. It was a 
N 5 
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lesson and a reproach ; but as 1 had passed t,'> 
the brink of vice, not by the short and flowery 
path of pleasure, but by a road where eery 
step was upon thorns; as 1 had been driven by 
errors and by accidents, rather tb uried by in¬ 
dulgence, tile road back seemed not so long as 
to those who have followed every maze of en¬ 
joyment in their course from virtue to vice. 
With me it wanted but one effort of the mind— 
but the moral courage to communicate my true 
situation to those I loved, and I should at once 
free myself of the enthralment of circumstances. 
Such reflections passed rapidly through my 
mind, and 1 resolved to do what 1 should 
have done. But what are resolutions ?—Air. 

The next morning I carried my diamond 
ring to a most respectable jeweller, who bought 
it of me for one-fifth of its worth, and vowed 
all the while that he should lose by his bar¬ 
gain. Six louis, however, now swelled my 
purse; and, as night came, my good resolu¬ 
tions faded like the waning sunshine. The 
cursed hook of games found its way into my 
hands, and at seven o’clock I stood before the 
same house where I had left my money the 
night before. 

Like the gates of Bis, the doors stood ever 
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open, and those feet which had once trod that 
magic path, could hardly cross it without again 
^rning in the same direction. 

\fo entering the room, the society which it 
containdU*gtruck me as even more ruffianly 
than the night before, aud I fancied that many 
eyes turned ujxm me, as on one whose appear¬ 
ance there on the former evening had been 
remarked. My |H>lite adversary was looking 
on at one of the tables, where the parties 
were playing for louis; but the moment bis 
eye fell upon me, he came forward and offer¬ 
ed me my revenge. “ They are playing too 
high at that table,” said he, as we sat down. 
4 ' - To my mind it takes away all the pleasure 
oflbe game to have such a stake upon it, as 
would pain one to lose. No gentleman ever 
plays for the sake of winning a great deal of 
other people’s money, and therefore lie ought to 
take care that be does not part with too much 
of his own. I play for amusement alone, and 
therefore let us bpgin with crowns as we did 
last night.” 

His moderation pleased me, and opening the 
cards, we again commenced our evening with 
piquet. lie again played boldly, and 1 even 
more cautiously than before, but the cards wen- 
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no longer favourable to my adversary, he lost 
every thing, and in an hour I hail fifty crowns 
lying- beside me. Half a dozen persons h? :T 
now crowded round us, and all joined in prases 
of my skilful play. 

“ Too skilful for me, I am afraid,” said my 
adversary, maintaining his good temper admir¬ 
ably, though I thought I discovered a little 
vexation in his tone. “ I own, fair Sir, that 
you are my master with the cards; hut you 
will not refuse me an opportunity of mending 
my luck with these,” and he took up the dice- 
boxes. 

The spirit had now seized me, 1 had gained 
enough to wish to gain more. Bright hopes of 
turning Fortune’s frowns to smiles, of freeing 
myself from all difficulties, of rising superior to 
my oppressive fate, began to swim before my 
eyes, and I willingly agreed to his proposal, 
never doubting that my ascendency would still 
continue. 

We played on rapidly, and soon the pile of 
coin by my side diminished — vanished — grew 
higher and higher on his, and with agony of 
mind beyond all that I had ever felt, my golden 
hopes passed away, and despair began to come 
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fast upon me, as iouis after louis, of my last 
and only resource, melted from niy touch. 

^ith the cards all had been fair — that was 
evalent enough ; hut now my suspicions began 
to be a^swened in regard to the dice. I re- 
membered those which 1 had split open at 
Luz, and as 1 threw, I watched narrowly to 
sec whether there was any thing in those 1 
played with, which might show them to be 
lo:n; d. Hut no! they rolled over and over, 
turning each side alternately as fairly as pos¬ 
sible. 1 next lixed my eyes on my adversary, 
when suddenly I saw hint, with the dexterity of 
a juggler, hold the dice he took up in the palm 
of his hand, and slip two others in from the frill 
round his hand. When about to throw again, 
I saw him prepare to perform the same trick, 
and springing up, 1 pinned his hand to the 
table. 

A loud outcry instantly took place; “ The 
man’s mad !” “ What is he about r” “ Turn 
him out!” “ Thrpw him out of the window !” 
cried a dozen voices. 

“ You shall do it, if you like, gentlemen,’’ 
cried I, “ provided this man has not now two 
false dice under his hand.” 
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As I spoke, I lifted his hand from the table, 
when, to rny horror and surprise, there were no 
dice there. 

J was dumb as if thunderstruck, and &\y 
adversary, with every feature coiv^fiSed with 
rage, lifted the hand I had liberated, and 
struek me a violent blow in the face. Instinct¬ 
ively 1 laid my hand upon my sword, when 
every one round threw themselves .pon me, 
and in the midst of a thousand blows, I was 
hurried to the window, and though struggling 
violently to save myself, pitched over into the 
street. 
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I'll APTF.K XIV. 

i (ckilv tin- window from which I was 
thrown was on tin: lirst-lloor, and not above 
'isUi'ii feet raised from the ground. i\ly fall, 
■In reldre. was so instantaneous, that I hail no 
time to indulge in any of the pleasing anticipa¬ 
tion:. of which a journey head-foremost from a 
hinii window to the ground is susceptible. The 
fall, however, was sufficient to stun and bewilder 
me ; and before I bad well recovered my reeol- 
leetion, I found myself surrounded by a good 
number of lackeys with torches, who hail seen 
my sudden ejaculation from the gaming-house 
while accompanying some carriage through the 
streets, and had come to my assistance, with 
many enquiries as to whether I was hurt. 

1 had fallen upon my left shoulder and hip, 
and iny head fyad fortunately escaped without 
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the same sudden contact with the stones, so 
that, though somewhat confused, I could reply 
that I believed I was not much injured, but, 
that I could not rise without assistance. A' 

“ Help him to rise,” cried a voice very 

much resembled that of the Chevalier de Mon- 
tenero, “ and give him what assistance you 
can.” 

The person who spoke I could not see, but 
the servants, who had been hitherto gazing at 
me without lending me any very substantial aid, 
now hurried to raise me, one taking me by each 
arm. This proceeding, however, gave me such 
exquisite pain in my left shoulder, that after a 
groan or two, and an ineffectual effort to make' 
them comprehend that they were inflicting on 
me the tortures of the damned, I lost all recol¬ 
lection with the excess of agony. 

When 1 recovered my perception of what was 
passing around me, I found that the servants 
had procured a kind of brancard , or litter, and 
having laid me upon it, were carrying me on, I 
conjectured, to the house of some surgeon. 

They stopped, however, a moment after, at 
the entrance of what was evidently a very hand¬ 
some private hotel, and passing through the 
parte cache re and the court, they bore me into 
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an immense salle-u-tiwnger, and thence into a 
small chamber beyond, where I was carefully 
l-qd on a bed, and bade to compose myself, as a 
suryeon had been sent for, and would arrive, 
they cxp-epsl, immediately. 

He was not indeed long ; and on examining 
my side, he found that my shoulder was dislo¬ 
cated, but that 1 had sustained no other injury 
of consequence. After a painful operation, the 
process of which I need not detail, 1 was put to 
bed, and the surgeon having given me a draught 
to procure sleep and allay the pain I suffered, 
recommended me to be kept as quiet as jaissi- 
ble. and left me. I did not, however, suffer all 
the servants to quit the room without enquiring 
whether 1 had not heard the voice of the Che¬ 
valier do Montenero. 

The valet replied, that lie thought I must 
have been mistaken, for he never heard of such 
a name in all his life; but as there had been a 
good many persons round about when I was 
taken up, it was possible one of those might 
have spoken in the manner I mentioned. 

1 was now left alone, and 1 endeavoured to 
forget as fast as possible, in the arms of sleep, 
all the unpleasant circumstances round which 
memory would fain have lingered. It was in 
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vain, however, that I did so ; the feverish ach¬ 
ing of my bones kept slumber far away. Every 
noise that stirred in the house I beard; everj' 
step that moved along its various halls and pas¬ 
sages seemed beating upon the drum oirniy ear ; 
1 could hear my own blood rush along my veins 
and throb in my head, as if Vulcan and all the 
Cyclops of Etna had transferred their anvils to 
my brain. 

While in this state, a light suddenly shone 
through the keyhole and under the door, and 
I heal'd several persons enter the dining-hall 
through which 1 had been borne thither. Every¬ 
thing that was said reached my ears as distinct¬ 
ly as if I had been present, and 1 soon found 
that the principal person who entered was the 
nephew of the proprietor of the house. He 
had just returned, it seemed, from some spec¬ 
tacle, and bringing a friend with him, demand¬ 
ed supper with the tone of a spoiled boy, who 
knew that his lightest word was law to all who 
surrounded him. The supper was brought, 
with apparently all the delicacies he demanded, 
for he made no complaint, and having sent for 
all the most excellent wines in his uncle’s cellar, 
he dismissed the servants, and remained alone 
with his friend. 
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Tossing about, restless and irritable, I was 
nearly frantic with tlieir mirth and their gaiety, 
wind could have willingly murdered them both 
ti' make them silent; but soon their conversa¬ 
tion hcg<.y<4° take a turn which interested even 
me. The youth, who was evidently the enter¬ 
tainer, and whom his companion named Charles, 
had for several minutes been expatiating with 
all the hyperbolical enthusiasm of youthful pas¬ 
sion, on some beautiful girl whom he had de¬ 
termined, he said, to marry, let who would ojv- 
pose it. Her name was mentioned by neither 
of the speakers, their conversation referring to 
something that had passed before. With the 
very natural pleasure which most people expe¬ 
rience in finding all sorts of obstacles to what¬ 
ever another person proposes, the friend seemed 
bent upon suggesting difficulties in opposition 
to bis companion’s passion. “ Consider, my 
deal- Charles,” said lie, “ this girl may be as 
beautiful as the day, but, from her father’s 
situation, her education must have been very 
much neglected.” 

“ Not at all! not at all!” replied the lover. 
“ Her education, as far as learning and accom¬ 
plishments go, will shame the whole Court, and 
her manners are those of a princess of Eldorado. 
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Why, I told you, she has been brought up all 
her life by the Countess de Bigorre.” 

It may easily he supposed that such words; 
did not tend to calm the beating of my heart; 
and in the agitation caused by thi’.s.suddenly 
discovering that Helen was the subject of their 
conversation, I lost what passed next. In a 
moment after, however, the lover replied to 
some question of his companion. “ I do not 
very well know why her father took her away 
from the Countess and brought her to Paris; 
1 should have supposed that it would have been 
much more convenient to him in every respect 
to have left her where she was. However, I 
am his most humble and very obedient servant, 
for I should never have seen her otherwise; 
and marry her I will, if I should carry her off' 
for it.” 

“ But her birth, Charles, her birth!” said 
his companion. “ What will your uncle think 
of that ?—he who is so proud of his own.” 

“ Oh 1” replied the hot-brained youth, “ you 
know 1 can do any thing with my uncle; and 
besides, this father of her’s has been quietly ac¬ 
cumulating a large fortune, it seems, one way or 
another; and so that must cover the sin of her 
birth in my uncle’s eyes. But say what you 
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will, or what he will, or what any one will, I 
will marry her if I live to he a year older.” 

». “ What! and discharge the little Epingliere, 
Jeannette?” asked his companion, with a laugh. 

“ Oh, th^t does not follow,” answered the 
other ; “ ’tis always well to have two strings to 
one’s bow; and Jeannette is too charming to be 
parted with for these three years at least: but 
Maclame ma femme will know nothing of Ma¬ 
demoiselle via bonne arnie, and I shall find her 
proud beauty the more delightful by contrasting 
it with the more modest charms of Jeannette.” 

“ The more simple charms,” you mean, “ not 
the more modest,” replied his companion; “ I 
never heard that Jeannette was famous for her 
modesty !” 

The opium draught which I had taken, coun¬ 
teracted in its effects by the pain of my body, 
and the irritation of my mind began to make 
me somewhat delirious. Strange shapes seemed 
flitting about my bed—I saw faces looking at 
me out of the darkness, and insulting me with 
fiendish grins. At the same time, the light 
way in which the weak young man in the next 
chamber spoke of Helen — of my sweet, my 
beautiful Helen — worked me up to a pitch of 
frantic rage, which, ininidino - with the delirium 
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of opium, made me resolve to get up and avenge 
her upon the spot. 

I accordingly raised myself in bed, and aftep- • 
sitting upright for a moment or two, with my 
brain seeming to whirl like the cddy r yf a stream, 

I got out with infinite difficulty, when the cold 
air, and the chill of the stones to my feet, in 
some degree recalled me to my senses, and in¬ 
stead of groping for my sword as I intended, 1 
returned towards ray bed ; but coming upon it 
sooner than I had expected, I struck it with my 
knee, fell over upon it, and, with the sort of 
despairing heedlessness of fever and wretched¬ 
ness, lay still where 1 had fallen, till’the opium, 
overpowering me, I lost all recollection of my 
misery in a deep and deathlike slumber. 

It was late ere I woke, and when 1 did so, 
it was with one of those dreadful headaches, 
which seem to benumb every faculty of tile 
mind and body, while at the same time, the 
bruises all over my left side were even more 
sensitively painful than the night before. 

The first thing I heard was a woman’s voice 
enquiring how I found myself, and looking 
round I perceived a good-looking, fattish nun, 
of one of the charitable sisterhoods, sitting in a 
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chair by my bedside. She seemed one of those 
good dames who attach themselves to great fa¬ 
milies, and aet as an inferior sort of almoner, 
performing the part of charitable go-betweens; 
attending the sick servants with somewhat more 
skill than an apothecary, and more attention 
titan a physician ; serving as head nurse to the 
lady of the mansion, and acquiring much con¬ 
sequence with the poor, by dispensing the 
bounty of the rich. 

In answer to her question, 1 replied that I 
was in very great pain both from a violent head¬ 
ache, and the bruises I had received; whereupon 
she immediately produced the phial, from which 
the surgeon had the night before administered 
his sleeping draught, intimating that 1 must 
take another portion to relieve me from what I 
suffered, an'd informing me, at the same time, 
in a very oracular tone, that it w'as not at all 
wonderful that my bones ached, after sleeping 
all night naked on the outside of the bed. 

As I attributed the excessive aching of my 
head entirely to the contents of the bottle she 
held in her hand, 1 resisted magnanimously all 
her persuasions to take more of its contents for 
some time; but at length, her offended au- 
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thority instigated her to such an outcry, that l 1 
would have drunk Phlegethon red hot to have 
quieted her. 1 took, accordingly, what she 
gave me, and was about to have asked some 
questions in regard to my situation, when she 
stopped me, with a profoundly patronizing air, 
and told me, that if I would promise to keep 
myself quite quiet, and not agitate myself, I 
should be favoured with a visit from a ^young 
lady who took an interest in me. 

“ Who, who P in the name of Heaven!” cried 
I, the idea of Helen instantly flashing across 
my mind. “ Tell me, tell me who !” 

“Use not Heaven’s name for such vanities, 
young gentleman,” said the nun. “ Who the 
young lady is you will see directly; and I have 
only to tell you, that her father has granted her 
five minutes to converse with you, for old 
friendship's sake, and she has promised that it 
shall be no more, therefore, you must not seek 
to stay her.” So saying, she left me, and in 
a moment after, the door again opened, and 
Helen herself, my own beautiful Helen, came 
forward towards me, with a look of eager glad¬ 
ness, that, while it surprised me, took a heavy 
load from oft* my heart. 

She glided forward to my bedside, laid her 
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dear soft hand in mine; after gazing for a mo¬ 
ment on my worn and haggard features, burst 
into a flood of tears. 

“ Dear, dear, Helen !” stud I, “ Then you 
love me still 

“ And ever will, Louis !” answeml she, 
speaking through her tears. “ Whatever they 
may say, whatever they may think, I will love 
you still, Louis, and none but you.—Only tell 
me t’u.l you love me also, aud not another, as 
they would have me believe, and nothing shall 
shake the affection that 1 have ever borne to¬ 
wards you.” 

“ Love another!” cried 1. “ Helen, you 
have never believed them for a moment. For 
Heaven’s sake tell me, that such a base sus¬ 
picion never for an instant made any impression 
on your heart.”- 

“ 1 never believed it, Louis,” answered she, 
“ for 1 never believed that any thing base could 
for a moment harbour in your bosom ; and yet 
it gave me pain, I knew not why.— But let me 
tell you what has happened to me personally 
during your absence. I cannot tell you my 
father’s motives, for I do not know them, but 
I can tell you-” 

“ Oh no, no, Helen!” cried I, shrinking 
vol. n. ' ,r* 
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from the detail of what must have followed the 
discovery of her brother’s death, and beginning 
to doubt that she attributed it to me. “ Oh 
no, no, dear Helen ! spare me all that unhappy 
detail. I chanced to overhear last night, from 
some persons speaking in that chamber, that 
your father had come and taken you from the 
protection of 1113 ' mother. I easily conceived 
his reasons—T heard all—I heard every thing, 
by time conversation last night; and all that 
now needs explanation is, how any one could 
dare to tell you that I loved another.” 

“Indeed, Louis, main’ believed it —every 
one, l may say, but myself,” Helen replied ; 
“ but the lime I am allowed to remain grows 
short. Before any thing else, let me communi¬ 
cate to you what my father bade me say for 
him. If you wish to see him, he says, he will 
see you ; lmt you must be prepared if lie does 
so, to explain to him every part of your con¬ 
duct ; and to show him, that the blood which 
he cannot help attributing to • you, rests not 
on your head. Forgive me, Louis! oh, for¬ 
give !” she continued, seeing me turn deadly 
pale: “ I pain you, I see I pain you ; but it 
was only on condition that I would deliver this 
cruel message, that they would permit me to 
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see you. It is not I that ask you, Louis, to 
do any thing that is painful to yon. 1 am 
sure—I am certain, you are not guilty. I can¬ 
not—I will not, believe it. But my father will 
not see you jvithout you can explain it all. 
(.’an you then, dear Louis—will you see him:''"' 

“ Helen, J cannot."’ replied I. 

She gazed at me for a moment in silence. 

“ Hark ! they call me," said she at length. 

O’., Louis, before I go, say something to 
comfort me, say something to sustain in my 
breast that confidence of your innocence, which 
lias been ntv consolation and my hope.” 

“All 1 can say, dear Helen," replied I, “is. 
that in wish, and intention, 1 was as innocent as 
you are ; but that, accident has made me ap¬ 
pear culpable, and that I have nothing hut my 
own word to prove that 1 was not purposely 
guilty." 

“ But your own word is enough for me,” 
answered Helen, catching, 1 believe gladly, at 
any assurance that could maintain her belief in 
my innocence; “ I will believe it myself, ami I 
will try and make others believe it. But I 
must leave you, Louis; they are calling ine 
again. Adieu, adieu!" 

“ But, Helen, dear Helen, you will see me 
o 2* 
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again ?” cried I, struggling to raise myself. 
“ Promise me that.” 

“ Most assuredly,” answered Helen, “ if they' 
will allow me;” and obedient to a sign from 
the nun, who had returned to the room while 1 
was speaking, she glided away and left me. 

A thousand questions did I now ask the good 
sister, but with a curious felicity of evasion 
she parried them all; now with an affectation 
of mistaking me, now with an ambiguous re¬ 
ply ; now with a refusal to answer, like a skil¬ 
ful fencer, who, whether his adversary lunges 
straight forward or feints, still finds some pa¬ 
rade to guard his own breast, and repel the 
attack in all its forms. Not a word could 1 
extract from her on any subject whereupon I 
wished information, and gradually the drowsi¬ 
ness of the opium began to take away the 
power of questioning her any farther. 

Prom what 1 have learned since, 1 am led to 
believe, that the good lady in administering the 
sleeping potion which she had deafened me into 
taking, had poured out at least double what 
was ordered by the surgeon. At all events, its 
effect was much more rapid and powerful than 
the night before; for, with all the busy thoughts 
which my interview with Helen might well sug- 
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gcst, with all the hitter remembrances it called 
up, with all the painful anticipations to which 
it gave rise, slumber came rapidly upon me; 
and before half an hour had passed after her de¬ 
parture, I fell jnto a deep sleep, which a little 
more of the same sedative would probably have 
converted into the sleep of death. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

When I again awoke, it was night, but the 
darkness was not disagreeable to me. I was 
easier in bodily sensation than I had been in 
the morning; and I pleased myself with call¬ 
ing to mind every gentle word which my be¬ 
loved Helen had spoken, with conjuring up 
again every sweet look, and dreaming over that 
fond devoted affection which, in the midst of 
the sorrows ami uneomforts that surrounded 
me, was like some guiding star to a voyager on 
the inhospitable ocean. But then came the 
idea of seeing her father; and I thought, even 
if she could convince him of my innocence, how 
could I clasp his hand with that which had 
slain his child. I remembered my feelings to¬ 
wards him when entirely abandoning his sweet 
child to the care of my mother, he seemed to 
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have resigned all his paternal rights, .and it had 
been only my respect for Helen which had 
saved him from my unconcealed contempt.— 
I remembered too his long nourished dislike 
towards me, jjnd I asked myself whether he 
would feel it less now, that lie could not but 
suspect me of the death of his son. 

Yet still, his pride might be gratified to ally 
his child to the house of Higorre, ami to see 
hi.- descendants attached to that noble class, 
to which Ik could not himself aspire. Hut 
then again, if he had really accumulated so 
much wealth, as the conversation I had over¬ 
heard had intimated, he could easily match his 
daughter, with so rich a dower of beauty as 
well as gold, amongst families as noble as my 
own, where no such fearful objections existed 
as that which interposed between Helen and 
myself. What needed I more? The weak 
youth, of whose passion for her I had been 
made an unwitting confident, with evidently 
high-birth and proud connections, stood ready 
to unite himself to the daughter of the low 
Procureur of Lourdes, and give her that rank 
and station, which I doubted not that Arnault 
coveted. Helen, I was sure, would never con¬ 
sent ; and yet I teased myself with the dread, 
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fancying all that perseverance, and the per¬ 
suasions and commands of a parent might do 
against an almost hopeless love. 

While 1 thus alternately solaced myself with 
dwelling upon all the sweetness, the beauty, 
the affection of her I loved, and tormented my¬ 
self with imagining all that might separate us ; 
epitomising in one short hour the many fluc¬ 
tuating hopes and fears of a long human life; 
to my surprise the darkness became less opaque, 
and by the grey which gradually mingled with 
the black, I found that morning was imper¬ 
ceptibly stealing upon night, so that my slum¬ 
ber must have lasted more than twenty hours. 

But a still greater surprise awaited me. 
Gradually as the day dawned, one object after 
another struck me as resembling the furni¬ 
ture of the little room which 1 had tenanted 
ever since I quitted the inn, after my arrival 
in' Paris. Was 1 dreaming still? or had I 
dreamed ? I asked myself. Had all I had 
seen during the last two days been but a de¬ 
lusion, or was I still labouring under some 
deception of my imagination. But no! with 
the clear daylight it became evident that I was 
there—in the little chamber I had hired in the 
Rue des Prdtres St. Paul ? There was the 
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carved scrutoire, with its thousand grotesque- 
heads; there the old table which had aeknow- 
ledged more than one dynasty; there lav ray 
clothes, my hat, ray sword, as if 1 had left them 
there on going to lied the night before; anti 
nothing served* to show that the whole 1 have 
lately described was not a dream, except the 
bruises on my shoulder and side, which smack¬ 
ed somewhat painfully of reality. 

In about an hour afterwards, ray good land¬ 
lady came in, to ask if I wanted any thing; 
and from her 1 learned that I had been brought 
home on a litter still sound asleep, by some 
persons she did not know, who told her I had 
met with an accident, and bade her take great 
care of me, enforcing their injunction with a 
piece of gold. 

This was an effort of liberality on the part 
of Arnault which 1 had not expected, either 
from his own character, which was notedly 
avaricious, or from the general rule of natun . 
that the long habit of accumulating small sums 
narrows the heart and leaves no room for any 
generous feeling. 1 began to believe that I had 
been mistaken in his character, and 1 tried, 
fondly, to persuade myself with a theory as 
fallacious as any other of those fallacious things. 
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theories, that the father of so noble spirited 
a girl as Helen, whose whole soul was libe¬ 
rality, and her every thought a feeling, must, 
in some degree, partake of the same nature, 
and possess hidden qualities which, when called 
into action, would shine out afid assert their 
kindred. 

My good landlady, in common with all old 
women, had a strange prejudice in favour of 
keeping those she looked upon as sick, in bed ; 
but in spite of all her persuasions, I got up and 
dressed myself. My first care was to examine 
what money I hail left after the sad dilapidation 
which the gaming-table had effected on my 
jiur.se, though, indeed, 1 expected to find, that 
the tender-hearted gentleman who had thrown 
me out of the window, had charitably taken 
eare that the few crowns which had remained 
in my pocket should not weigh me down 
in- my descent. 

My own purse, indeed, was gone; but in its 
place, to my no small surprise, 1 found one 
containing a hundred louis d’ors. This, of 
course, had come from Arnault, though how he 
came to know that 1 stood in need of such 
supply, I could not divine. For some time 1 
remained undetermined whether I should make 
use of the sum or not. Pride whispered, that 
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Arnault had removed me from the neighbour¬ 
hood of his daughter, possibly to man y her to 
someone else; and should i, then, accept the 
vile roturier’s bounty-—his charity! At tin 
same time necessity urged, that I had nothin*; 
hut that for the daily wants of life; that if I 
hoped ever to discover Helen's dwelling in that 
great city, and having done so, never again t* 
lose sight of her, 1 must have the aid of that 
tfdhmanie metal, whose touch discovers, and 
secures, and perfects every thing. 

But 8 moment's reflection made me regat d 
the question with better feelings ; Arnault had 
removed me from his daughter—true! hut it 
was because he belie*, rd me to be the murderer 
of his son ; and lie wa- therefore justified in 
doing so. He had placed the money where I 
found it, probably not out of charity ; for he 
knew that 1 could easily repay it ultimately, 
but to relieve me from a temporary necessity. 
There was yet another supposition—perhaps 
Helen had placed it there herself. Pride be¬ 
tween me and Helen was out of the question ; 
and there was something so sweet in the very 
idea of following her wishes, even though she 
knew it not, that I should have looked upon 
hesitation after that supposition crossed my 
mind as the meanest^ of vanities. I deter-, 
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mined then to make use of the money thus 
placed at my disposal, and to reimburse the 
donor, if Arnault, at a future period — if 
Helen had been the giver, to repay her when¬ 
ever I could discover her abode, by telling 
her I had used it well. 

The effort of dressing had caused me a great 
deal of pain, and while I sat down to rest my¬ 
self afterwards, I sent a boy to enquire at my 
inn in the line de Prouvaires, whether my little 
friend Achilles had appeared there during my 
absence. In about half an hour I heard the 
rush of feet galloping up the stairs, with the 
rapidity of joy, the door flew open, and in rush¬ 
ed Achilles—but no longer the 'Achilles I had 
left him. The smart Spanish dress of which he 
had possessed himself at Barcelona was gone. 
The hat, the plume, the sword, had given way 
to all the' external signs of poverty and want. 
His head was as bare as when he came into the 
world; and his shoulders were covered with a 
grey gown which had once belonged to a monk. 
The fashion of it, indeed, had been somewhat 
altered, for the cowl had been made serviceable 
in patching several momentous rents which 
might otherwise have exposed the little man’s 
person somewhat more than decency permitted. 
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“ Well, Achilles,” said 1, when the first tran¬ 
sport of his joy at finding me having passed away, 
1 could find an opportunity of speaking, “ you 
seem to have been engaged in traffic since I saw 
you, and not to have gained upon the exchange.” 

“ Oh ! you will pardon me. Monseigneur,” 
replied he, grinning as merrily as ever, “ 1 have 
gained a vast fund of experience. I know that 
is a sort of commodity, the returns upon which 
aiv .low, but they are very sure; and 1 will 
try to make the most of it.” 

“ Hut from what I see,” rejoined I, with 
somewhat, 1 am afraid, of a cynical sneer at 
the lightheartedness which I could not myself 
acquire, “ I am afraid you [raid very dear for 
your bargain.” 

“Not cheap, 1 confess,” replied he; “some¬ 
where about three hundred pistoles, a good suit, 
a dozen of shirts, and a whipping through the 
streets of Lyons, that is all.” 

“ A whipping!” cried I; “ that is a part of 
the account I did .not reckon upon, and not one 
of the most pleasant, 1 should conceive. But 
come, Achilles, let us hear your story. It must 
be somewhat curious.” 

“ Not very,” answered Achilles; “but it is 
short, which is something in flavour of a storv-. 
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After your Lordship’s departure, I embarked in 
the boat for Lyons, as soon as it thought fit to 
sail, and we began our long slow voyage up 
the river, which at first was very tedious. Soon, 
however, I hit upon a way of amusing myself, 
for seeing a respectable old merchant of Lyons 
with a young lady, whom 1 took to be his 
daughter, I went up and introduced myself to 
them as Monsieur le Comte de Grilmngnac, 
told them that preferring the easy gliding mo¬ 
tion of the river to the rumbling of a carriage, 
or the jolting of a horse, I had sent my equi¬ 
page and servants by land, and instantly began 
to make love to the daughter. 

“ The old gentleman seemed so'uneasy at the 
advances that 1 made in her favour, that I be- 
■gau to fear be suspected me; and to do away 
all doubt, when we stopped to dine 1 took a 
handful of gold out of my pocket, and usked 
what was to pay with the air of a prince. The 
young lady seemed ravished with the sight of 
the gold pieces, but my old merchant grew more 
uneasy than ever, and always got between me 
and the young lady when I wanted to speak 
with her, so that I began to grow suspicious in 
my turn, and to doubt whether the tie between 
them was not so? hew hat more tender than the 
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relationship. This doubt induced me to watch 
the pair more diligently than ever, for she was 
as beautiful a girl as ever your worship set 
your worshipful eyes upon, and the old gentle¬ 
man as venerable an old piece of withered bam¬ 
boo as ever fell into sin in his dotage; so you 
may easily conceive I could not bear to see such 
a rosebud witliering upon such a desert. 

“ Well, this went on with various success till 
we arrived at Lyons, and 1 eaimot say my fair 
Phillis was at all inclined to second her guar¬ 
dian’s efforts to repulse me, so that we had time 
to arrange that 1 should go to the uuherge of the 
Linn tPor, on our disembarkation, and there 
wait a note from my lair enslaver. To the Lion 
(Lor I went, and soon received a summons to 
fly to my charmer, whom I found, as her billet 
(loux intimated, waiting for me in a very respec¬ 
table lodging in the Rue St. l’ierre. 

“ Here—her face half in tears, half in smiles, 
like the opening of an April morning—she told 
me that she had now no friend but me, for that 
her cruel tyrant, the instant of their arrival, had 
commanded her to abandon me for ever. This 
the passion I had inspired her with would not 
permit; and being too frank, she said, to de¬ 
ceive any one, she had at onceSjrefuscd. A qu»r 
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rel ensued—he had cast her off pennyless, and 
though she could instantly fly to the Baron 
d’Kcumoir, or the Marquis de la Soupiere, she 
had preferred putting herself under my protec¬ 
tion ; lor she owned that she never loved any 
one but me. 

“ Though this was as sweet as honey, yet as 
1 well perceived that with such a charmer’s as¬ 
sistance my dearly beloved pistoles would soon 
fly half over Lyons, I bethought myself serious¬ 
ly of the best means of transferring her, with all 
speed, to the Marquis de la Soupierre. How¬ 
ever, to lull all suspicion of the waning state 
of my affection, I prepared to entertain her 
handsomely, till good luck should furnish me 
with the means of beating a quiet retreat; 
and accordingly sent to the traiteur’s for a 
good dinner, as the very best means of con¬ 
soling a distressed damsel. 

“ Over rich ragouts and heady burgundy the 
hours slipped lightly by, and I could see in my 
little Phillis’s sparkling eye her satisfaction with 
the conquest she had made. Alas ! that mortal 
joy should be so transitive ! In the midst of 
our happiness, care, and melancholy, and gloom, 
and despite rushed suddenly upon us, in the 
form of four ferocious archers, who pitilessly 
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arrested Phillis on the charge of having robbed 
her former venerable protector, and hurried me 
to prison along with her as an accomplice. 

“ Phillis had taken care to hide the place of 
her retreat, but she knew not the cunning of 
archers; and though, when they came, she 
protested her innocence in terms that would 
have convinced the hard heart of Minos, and 
won the unwilling ears of Rhadamanthus, yet as 
the whole of the stolen goods were found in her 
valise, the unfeeling archers would not believe 
a word ; and, as 1 have said before, we were both 
hurried to prison, without any farther ceremony 
than taking from us every farthing that we had 
in the world. 

“ The next morning ve were brought before 
a magistrate, who reserved Phillis’s case for his 
private consideration. As to mine, as nothing 
could be proved against me, except that I had 
called myself the Count de Grilmagnac without 
being able clearly to prove all my quarters of 
nobility, I was ordered to be whipped through 
the town for my ignorance of heraldry, and then 
discharged. My whipping I bore with Chris¬ 
tian fortitude; but the loss of my doublet, 
which the executioner kept for his fee, and the 
loss of my money, which theWchers kept be- 
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cause they liked it, tore my heartstrings, and 
setting out from that accurst town of Lyons, 
where injustice and cruelty walk hand-in-hand, 
I begged my way to Paris, and reached the 
famous hotel where you had appointed me to 
meet you. There the landlord told me no such 
person as your Lordship resided, and bade 
me get out for a lazy beggar. A black dog, 
that stood in the yard, instantly took up the 
matter where the landlord left off', and I was in 
the act of making my escape from them both 
when the boy you sent arrived, inquiring for 
me. 

“ The joy which took possession of my heart, 
1 need not tell; suffice it, that I made the boy 
run all the way here, and that, having now 
found you, 1 have determined never to leave 
you, or let you leave me again ; for, while we 
were together, nothing hut good fortune at¬ 
tended us, and since we have been separated, 
nothing but ill luck has been my share; so, 
that the only consolation l can have, will 
be to hear, that while my scale was down, 
yours has been up, and that Dame Fortune 
has at least befriended one of us.” 

I could not refuse to tell my history also to 
^my little attend int, though it occasioned less 
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amusement to him than his had done to me; 
and his face grew longer and longer at every 
incident I detailed, till at last, passing over 
all that regarded Helen, I informed him that 
on being conveyed home I had found my pocket 
encumbered with a hundred touis. 

This news instantly cleared his countenance. 
“ Who would not he thrown out of window 
for a hundred louis ?” cried he; but Vive 
Lieu ! your Excellence has suffered yourself 
to be desperately cheated in regard to your 
ring. Six Louis! If l know any tiling of 
diamonds, it was well worth thirty. However, 
first let me exercise my ehirurgieal skill iijkiii 
your Eminence's sin udder, and after that 1 
will see whether the ring cannot be recovered.” 

“ Nay, nay !” cried 1, “ my good Achilles, 
give me what titles of honour you like, except 
your Eminence; that is a rank which it might 
be dangerous to usurp. (Jail me your .Majesty, 
if you like, but not your Eminence. As to the 
ring, I believe you are right, and I will wil¬ 
lingly give double what 1 received, to recover 
it again.” 

“ Less than that will do,” replied Achilles: 
“ a louis for me to buy myself a suit at a 
fripicr’s, a louis for an Archer de la cour, and 
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the sum you had originally received, and I 
think I can manage it.” 

I warned him, if I may use the homely pro¬ 
verb, not to go forth to shear and come home 
shorn ; and having suffered him to examine my 
shoulder, gave him the address of the jeweller, 
and let him depart. 

From my lodging, as he told me afterwards, 
he went to the shop of a fripier, where he 
furnished himself with a decent suit of livery, 
and thence proceeded to find out an archer of 
one of the courts of justice, to whom he ex¬ 
plained the affair, and gave half a louis as earn¬ 
est, promising the other half if the ring should 
be recovered. The eloquence of the little player 
touched the tender heart of the archer, at the 
same moment that the money touched his palm; 
and, shouldering his partisan, without more 
ado he followed to the shop of the jeweller. 
Achilles entered alone, and desiring to see some 
diamond rings, made up a slight allegory to 
suit the occasion, informing the' jeweller that 
his master, the Count de l’Orine, had commis¬ 
sioned him to buy him a handsome jewel, as a 
present for his mistress. The jeweller instantly 
produced a case of rings, which he spread out 
before the eyes of Achilles, commenting on their 
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Ijeauty. Achilles instantly pitched upon the 
one I had sold, and asked the price. “ Forty 
louis !” replied the jeweller ; “ and 1 only sell 
it so cheap, because 1 bought it second hand. 
I require no more than a fair profit. If I gain 
five per cent, may I be branded for a rogue !” 

“ I will tell you a secret, jeweller,” replied 
Achilles. “ You are very likely to be branded 
for a rogue. You bought this ring, knowing it 
to be stolen.” The jeweller stared. “It was 
taken from the person of my noble Lord the 
Count de 1‘Ornic,” proceeded Achilles, “ when 
he was knocked down and robbed in the Rue 
St. Jacques. One of tin; thieves is taken — the 
very one who sold it to you—a tall, dark young 
man, with curling hair, black moustache, and 
a beard not six months old. lie says you gave 
him six louis for it; and as you know it to be 
worth forty, you must have been very well 
aware, when you bought it, that it was stolen.” 

“ Ho, ho !” cried the jeweller, “ so you wisli 
to cheat me out of my ring. But come, my 
little man,” he continued, catching Achilles 
by the collar, “ I will send for an archer, 
and see you safe lodged in prison, without 
farther to do.” 

Achilles, according to his own account, took 
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the matter very calmly. “ As to the archer,” 
said lie to the jeweller, “ I thought to myself 
before I came here, that a man who gave hut 
six louis for a diamond worth thirty, might be 
somewhat refractory, and, therefore, I brought 
one with me. Ho ! Archer ! Without there !” 

The jeweller, not a little confounded, instant¬ 
ly let go Achilles’s collar; and, as the archer 
marched in with his partisan, began to shake in 
every limb, doubtless well aware that all his 
dealings would not bear that strict examination 
which they were likely to undergo, if chance 
should call the prying eyes of the law upon 
them. 

“1 take you to witness, archer,” said Achilles, 
addressing his ally, “ that 1 have offered this 
jeweller the same price which the young man 
swears he got for this ring, namely, six louis, 
and that he, the jeweller, will not sell it for less 
than forty, which proves that he knew it to be 
stolen.” 

“ Certainly,” said the archer, in a solemn 
tone. 

“ You never offered me the six louis,” said 
the jeweller. “ I never said I would not part 
with it under forty. Give me the six, and take 
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it, and the devil give you good for it; for it is 
not worth more.” 

“ Then you are a great rogue for having 
asked forty,” replied Achilles, with imperturba¬ 
ble composure; and, thereupon, he entered into 
solemn consultation with the archer, as to whe¬ 
ther he could safely and legally give the money 
and take back the ring; as it was evident the 
jeweller was an accomplice of the thieves, and 
ought to be brought to justice.” 

“ Gentlemen,” cried the terrified jeweller at 
length, alarmed at all the awful catalogue of 
pros and cons which Achilles and the archer 
banded about between them. “ I declare, on 
my salvation, 1 knew nothing of the ring being 
stolen. I thought the person who brought it 
here was some poor gentleman, pressed for 
money, who would sell it for any thing; and, 
therefore, I offered six louis for it. All 1 ask 
back is what I gave, and I am content to pre¬ 
sent this worthy archer with a gold piece to 
compensate the trouble he has had.” 

“ Give him the money,” said the archer, 
“ give him the money, and take the ring; we 
must not he too hard upon the poor devil.” 

The money was accordingly given, the archer 
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received his fee, and Achilles carried off the 
ring to me in triumph ; not only having had 
the satisfaction of biting the biter, but also 
having won the warm friendship of an archer 
of the Court of Aides, which, to a man of his 
principles and practice, was a most, invaluable 
acquisition. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

AciiiMjKS, on his return, amused me with 
the account I have just given, while lie rubbed 
my shoulder with some unguent, bought for the 
purpose; and, though I was not over well 
pleaseil at having been played off" as a robber, 
with so particular n description also as he had 
given of my person ; yet I was not at all sorry 
that the jeweller had been pinched far his 
roguery, and not a little rejoiced with the re¬ 
covery of my ring. 

As I have before said, the little player, 
though as cunning as a sharper in some mat¬ 
ters, was in others as simple as a child ; and, 
like a boy with his first crown piece, fortune 
never gave him any sum, however small, but 

he seemed to think it inexhaustible. Thus. 

* 

from time to time, he found so many delightful 
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ways of employing my hundred louis, that, 
had I followed his advice, one single day would 
have seen me at the end of all my riches: but 
I soon put a stop to the building of his castles 
in the air, by informing him that I intended to 
live with the most rigid economy, till such time 
iis I had an opportunity of writing to my fa¬ 
ther; at the same time begging him to make 
up his mind to follow my example, if he still 
held his intention of remaining with me. 

“ Oh, very well, Monsiegneur, very well,” 
cried he, gaily, “ any thing contents me. I can 
live upon ortolons and stewed eels, but I do 
not object to onion soup and a crust of bread. 
Nay, when the soup cannot be had, the crust 
must serve.” 

Having arranged in my own mind all my 
plaus for pursuing my economical system as 
strictly as possible, I sat down to the long-de¬ 
ferred task of writing to my father: for now 
that I had seen Helen, half the difficulty was 
removed. No matter what were the contents 
of the letter which I wrote. 'It never went. 
Posts* in those days, were not the regular me¬ 
chanical contrivances which our present glorious 
monarch has instituted for the purpose of facili- 
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tating the communication of every part of his do- 
minions with the others. Couriers, indeed, pass¬ 
ed to and fro from one part of the empire to ano¬ 
ther, carrying the letters of individuals, as well 
as the dispatch^ of the state; but all the ar¬ 
rangements concerning them were much in the 
same state as Louis the Eleventh had left them. 
Their departure from Paris was at uncertain 
and irregular times; and their journeys were 
generally directed towards the principal cities, 
having either commercial or political relations 
with the capital. The difficulty, therefore, of 
conveying any thing to a remote and little fre¬ 
quented part of the empire, delayed my letter 
for some time; and, before an opportunity pre¬ 
sented itself, circumstances had changed. 

In the mean while I employed my mornings 
in searching for the mansion wherein I had seen 
Helen; but, although aided by all the wit of 
little Achilles, to whom I communicated enough 
information to guide him on the search, I ■wan¬ 
dered through the streets of Paris in vain, 
watching the opening gates of every large hotel 
I saw, in the hope of beholding the livery in 
which the servants I had seen were dressed, and 
forcing my recollection to rccal the appearance 
P 2 
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of the archway under which I had been carried, 
till a thousand times I deceived myself into 
hope, and as often encountered disappointment. 

Once only I thought myself sure of the dis¬ 
covery. The porte-cochere o t f a house near 
the Place Royale, struck me as the very same I 
had passed, while borne upon the brancard by 
the servants. Every ornament, every pillar 
was there as far as 1 could remember. There 
were the curious Gothic mouldings upon which 
the torcli-light had flashed as we passed through 
—there were the two immense coucliant bears 
carved in stone on each side of the arch, on the 
back of one of which the bearers had rested the 
litter, while their companions opened the gates. 
Every thing seemed the same; and, taking my 
stand under the porch of the monastery of the 
Minims, I kept watch for two hours, till a 
servant coming out, showed me, to my surprise, 
a livery totally different from that which I had 
both hoped and expected to see. 

It may be asked what was my object in thus 
seeking for Helen, when I knew, when I felt 
that my union with her was impossible—when 
at the very thought., her brother’s spirit seemed 
to rise up before .me, and with the same ghastly 
look which he had worn in death, bid me forget 
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such hopes for ever. Why did I seek her r 
No one that has loved will ever ask. I sought 
her for the bright brief happiness which the 
presence of the loved still gives, after even 
expectation is crushed ami withered. I sought 
her with that dreamy sort of lingering with 
which a mother hangs over the frail day of her 
dead child. My hopes were blighted, my hap¬ 
piness was gone, and yet the very object that 
most nourished my regret was that on which 1 
could look most fondly, and which I sought 
with the most anxious, most unremitting care. 

Thus passed my mornings, in fruitless search 
and continual disappointment. My evenings 
flew in a different manner, not in studying 
44 The sure way of winning,'" or in practising 
its precepts, for such a horror had seized me of 
that hell-invented vice, gaming, and of all that 
appertains to it, that my first care had been to 
throw the book I had bought into the fire. 
The temporary passion which had seized me, 
I looked upon, and can almost look upon now, 
as a fit of insanity ; for taught as I had been 
from my infancy to abhor its very name, no¬ 
thing but absolute madness could have hurried 
me to a vice at once so degrading and so dan¬ 
gerous—which, as far as regards the mind, is 
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in fact, at best, a combination of avarice and 
frenzy. I had now bought myself a variety 
of books on military tactics, and, without any 
defined purpose in the study, I spent my whole 
evenings in poring over these treatises of attack 
and defence—a greater and a nobler species of 
gambling than that which I had quitted, it is 
true, but only less mad, inasmuch as it is a 
game which any one nation can compel another 
to play, and where those must lose who have 
not studied to win. 

1 also went occasionally to a hall that an 
Italian fencer had fitted up in the rue Pavee. 
for the purpose of turning a high reputation he 
had acquired in Europe into ready money. 
Here the room, which was furnished with all 
sorts of arms offensive and defensive, was well 
lighted every night, and the assembled com¬ 
pany either formed practising parties amongst 
themselves, or {pok lessons from the Italian 
himself, who was one of the most athletic men 
I ever beheld, and certainly a most complete 
master of his weapons. 

My father, I have said, was perhaps the most 
skilful swordsman of his day ; and he had 
taken care that his son should not be wanting in 
an accomplishment in which he was such a pro- 
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ficient. I was, therefore, certainly more than 
equal in point of skill to any one who frequented 
the Italian’s hall, and very nearly a match for 
himself. This, however, seemed rather to give 
him pleasure than otherwise, and whenever 1 
entered he salhted ine with the respect which 
he enthusiastically imagined due to every one 
skilful in the noble science of arms, frequently 
inviting me to stretch my limbs with him in an 
assault, and taking a delight in showing me all 
the minute refinements of his art. 

This was the sole diversion I allowed myself, 
though while I mingled with the crowds where 
I knew no one, and wandered through the 
streets, where I was a stranger, a sad feeling of 
loneliness—of miserable desolation, crept over 
my heart, and I returned to my lodging in the 
evening, grave, melancholy, and discontented. 

Although tl.Jre were now several companies 
of actors continually at Paris, to the play I 
never went, that being a sort of amusement too 
costly for the narrow bounds to which I had 
restrained my expenses; and, indeed, so strictly 
economical was I in all my habits, that my good 
landlady began to fancy me in want, and to 
show her commiseration for my condition by all 
those little delicate pieces of charity which a 
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person who has felt both pride and suffering 
knows to,evince towards those whose spirit has 
not yet wholly bowed to its fate. Any little 
delicacy which fell in her way she would add 
it to the breakfast that Achilles brought me 
from the traiteur’s. Nor did she ever ask for 
her rent, but rather avoided me on those days 
when it became due; though I believe, in 
truth, she needed it not a little. 

1 understood her motives, aud though I did 
not choose to undeceive her, I took care that 
she should not be a loser by the kindness which 
she showed me. Finding in her also' a deli¬ 
cacy of feeling and refinement of conversation 
which were above her station, 1 would some¬ 
times, when any chance led me to speak with 
her, endeavour to ascertain whether her situa¬ 
tion had ever been more elevated than that 
which she at present filled; and on one of these 
occasions, she told me gratuitously that she had 
been in former years govemante to the beauti¬ 
ful Henriette de Vergne, whose private marriage 
with the Count de Bagnols, I have already 
mentioned more than once. 

She was surprised to find that I was ac¬ 
quainted with so much of the history, of which 
she knew very little more herself. “ As I was 
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found to have been privy to the marriage,” said 
site, “ I was sent away directly, and denied all 
communication with my young lady, after it 
was discovered; but I saw the bloody spot 
where the poor Count was slain, and the dents 
of the feet where the struggle had passed : and 
a tearful struggle it must have been, for two of 
the Marquis of St. line's men remained ill ut 
the village for weeks afterwards, and no one was 
af id to see them but his own surgeon. One 
of them diet! al.-o, and his confession was said to 
be so strange, that the priest sent to Home to 
know how far he was justified in keeping it se¬ 
cret. After that I came to Paris, and I heard 
no more of the family, which all went to ruin, 
except, indeed, some one told me that mv 
young lady died shortly afterwards in a con¬ 
vent at Audi.” 

As I was, of course, anxious to transmit the 
papers which chance had placed in my hands, 
to any of the surviving members of the Count 
de Bagnol's family, I enquired particularly what 
information she could give me concerning them; 
but she was more ignorant of every thing relat¬ 
ing to them than even myself. 

One morning on my return from my \ain 
searching after Helen, I was surprised on being 
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informed that a stranger had enquired for me 
during iny absence, and had begged the land¬ 
lady to inform me that he would call again in 
the evening. 

Where reason has no possible clue to guide 
her through the labyrinth of any doubt she 
pauses at the gate, while imagination seems to 
step the more boldly in; and, as if in mockery 
of her timid companion, sports through every 
turning till she either finds the track by acci¬ 
dent, or, tired of wandering through the inex¬ 
plicable maze, she spreads her Daxlalian wings 
and soars above the walls that would confine 
her. I had no cause to believe that one person 
sought me more than another, and yet my fancy 
set to work as busily as if she had the most 
certain data to reason from. My first thoughts 
immediately turned to Arnault, and my next 
to the Chevalier de Montenero ; and so strange 
was the ascendancy which the last had gained 
over my mind, that the very idea of meeting 
with him inspired me with as much joy as if all 
my difficulties had been removed; but the de¬ 
scription given in answer to my enquiries at 
once put to flight such a supposition. The 
stranger, my landlady informed me, was evi¬ 
dently a clergyman by his dress, and by his 
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manner and appearance she guessed him to he 
one of a distinguished rank. It was therefore 
evidently neither the Chevalier nor Arnault, and 
the only supposition I eoidd form upon the sub¬ 
ject was that the Cardinal de Richelieu had at 
length deigneU to take some notice of me. 

My disjwsition was naturally impatient of all 
expectation, and the dull heaviness of the last 
week, which I had passed day after day in the 
same fruitless pursuit, had worked me up to a 
pitch of irritable anxiety, which people of n 
different temperament can hardly imagine. 1 
wearied imagination, I exhausted conjecture; 1 
hoped, I feared, I doubted, till day waned and 
night came; and, giving up all expectation of 
seeing the stranger that evening, l cursed him 
heartily for having said he would come anti not 
keeping his word, and sat down once more to 
my theory of tactics. I had scarcely, however, 
got through one quarter of a campaign, when 
the rapid motion of Achilles’ feet on the stairs 
announced ncws-of some kind, and in a moment 
after he threw open the door giving admission 
to a stranger. 

The person who entered was not much older 
than myself; he was tall and apparently well- 
made, but his clerical dress served him a good 
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deal in this respect, concealing a pair of legs 
which were somewhat clumsy, and not the 
straightest in the world. His head was one of 
the finest I have ever seen; and his face, with-' 
out, perhaps, possessing, one feature that was re¬ 
gularly handsome, except the full* rounded chin 
and the broad expanse of forehead, instantly 
struck and pleased, giving the idea of great 
powers of mind joined with a light anti brilliant 
wit that sparkled playfully in his clear dark 
eye. lie bowed low as he entered, and ad¬ 
vanced towards a seat, which I begged of him 
to take, w-ith that quietness of motion, which 
without being stealthy, is silent and calm, and 
is ever a sign of high breeding and good society. 
I made Achilles a sign to withdraw, and ex¬ 
pressing myself honoured by the stranger’s 
visit, begged to know whether I was to attri¬ 
bute it to any particular object, or merely to 
his kind politeness towards a stranger. 

“If there were any kindness in doing a plea¬ 
sure to oneself,” replied the stranger, “ I would 
willingly take the credit of it; hut in the pre¬ 
sent instance, as tile gratification is my own, I 
cannot pretend to any merit.” 

This answer was somewhat too vague to 
satisfy me; and I replied, “ that I was fully 
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sensible of the honour done me; and would 
have much pleasure in returning his visit, when 
I knew where I might ha\c the opportunity.'* 

My method of receiving him, as equal with 
equal, seemed, I thought, somewhat- to sur¬ 
prise him; f&r half dosing his eyes, in a man¬ 
ner which seemed common to him, he glanced 
round my small apartment with a scrutinizing 
look, too brief to he impertinent, and yet too 
i. marking to escape my notice. l shall esteem 
myself honoured by your visit," replied lie, at 
length; "1 am hut a poor Abbe—my name Jean 
de uondi, and you will lind me for the present 
at the house of my unde, the Duke tie Itelz.’’ 

It was, indeed, the famous Abbe, afterwards 
Cardinal tie lletz, with whom I was then in con¬ 
versation. Not yet three and twenty years of 
age he had already acquired one of the most sin¬ 
gular reputations that ever man possessed. Dar¬ 
ing, intriguing, and ambitious, nothing daunted 
him in his enterprises, nothing repelled him in 
their course. Storms and tumults were his de¬ 
ment ; and when, before he was seventeen, he 
wrote his famous “ Conjuration dr liestjiu-,' he 
seemed to point out the scene in which he was 
himself destined to act, to which nature prompt¬ 
ed him from the first, and circumstances called 
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him in the end. In his manner, there was a 
strange mixture of calm suavity, thoughtless 
vivacity, policy, frankness, and pride, which, 
combined together, served perhaps better to 
cover his immediate motives, and hide his real 
character, than the appearance of any uniform 
habit of mind, which he could have assumed. 

All men contain within themselves strange 
contradictions; but he was the only one I ever 
knew, who, upon the most mature reflection, 
acted in continual contradiction to himself. He 
would often put in practice the most consum¬ 
mate strokes of policy to gain a trifle, or to 
satisfy an appetite; and he would commit the 
most egregious follies and affect' the most ex¬ 
travagant passions, to hide the shrewdest po¬ 
litical schemes, and conceal the best calculated 
and most subtle enterprises. He was a man on 
whom one could never calculate with certainty. 
It seemed his pleasure to disappoint whatever 
expectations had been formed of him ; and yet 
to hear him reason, one would have judged that 
the slightest action of his life was regulated by 
strong conclusions, from fixed unvarying prin¬ 
ciples. 

I had heard his character from many others, 
as well as from the Marquis de St. Brie, but 
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as this last gentleman had calculated, when he 
sketched it to me, that iny life would be limited 
to three days at the utmost, he could have had 
no possible motive in deceiving me. 

With this knowledge of his character, then, 
it required fto great discernment to see that the 
visit of He Retz was not without an object; 
anti resolving, if it were possible, to ascertain 
■precisely what that object was, 1 bowed on his 
announcing himself, and said, “Of course. Mon¬ 
sieur de Retz, it is needless for me to give you 
my name. Y ou were certainly aware of that, 
before you did me the honour of this visit.” 

“No indeed !” replied he, “I am perfectly 
ignorant both of your name and rank, though 
by your appearance and by all I have heard 
of you, I can have no doubt in regard to the 
latter. The truth is, 1 was informed by per¬ 
sons on whom I could depend, that a young 
gentleman of singularly prepossessing appear¬ 
ance and manners, had taken this apartment, 
and was supposed to be under some temporary 
difficulty.” 

I turned very red, I believe; but he pro¬ 
ceeded. “ People w ill talk of their neighbours' 
affairs, you know; and ’tis useless to be angry 
with them—but hearing this, as I have said, 1 
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felt an irresistible impulse to visit you, and to 
render you any assistance in my power. Nor 
will 1 regret it, even if I have been misinform¬ 
ed, inasmuch as it has gained me the plea¬ 
sure of your acquaintance.” 

With such a speech there was'no possible 
means of being offended, though 1 felt not a 
little angry at my affairs having been made 
matters of commiseration throughout the town. 
1 was rather inclined to believe also, that the 
trouble which M. de T'etz had given himself, 
did not originate entirely in benevolence. I did 
not doubt that charity might have some part 
therein, for he had acquired a reputation, which 
1 believe he deserved, for generous feeling to¬ 
wards the sufferings of his fellow-creatures; but 
the motives of men are so mixed that it is in 
vain tracing their original source. Like a great 
stream, the course of human action arises very 
often in five or six different fountains, each of 
which has nearly the same right as the others 
to be considered the head : and besides this, in 
flowing on from its commencement to its end, 
it receives the accession of a thousand other dif¬ 
ferent currents, so that at the last, not one 
drop in a million, is the pure water which 
welled from any individual source. 
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I was very sure, therefore, of doing Monsieur 
de Retz no great injustice, in supposing that 
his benevolence might be tinged with other 
feelings, and I replied, “ I should be sorry, Sir, 
that a mistake had given you the trouble of 
coming here, did 1 not derive so much benefit 
from that false rumour. My name is the Count 
de L’Orrnc, and I am happy that the bounty 
you proposed to exercise upon me, may be 
turned towards sonic other person more need¬ 
ing and deserving it than I do.” 

“ I3e not offended. Monsieur de L’Onne,” 
replied De Retz, “ at a mistake which has no¬ 
thing in it dishonouring. Poverty is much 
oftener a virtue than wealth. But your name 
strikes me—De L’Onnc !—Surely that was not 
the name^ of the young gentleman that his 
highness the Count de Soissons expected to 
join him from Bearn—Oil, no— I remember— 
it was Count Louis de Bigot-re.” 

“ But no less the same person,” replied I, 
with an unspeakable joy at seeing the clouds 
break away that had hung over my fate—at 
finding myself known and expected where I 
had fancied myself solitary amongst millions. 

I felt as if at those few words I leapt over the 
barrier which had confined me to my own lone- 
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liness, and mingled once more in the society of 
my fellows. “ I have always,” continued 1, 
“ been called Count Louis de Bigorre, hut cir¬ 
cumstances induced me, when I left my father’s 
house, to assume the title which really belongs 
to the eldest son of the Counts of Bigorre.” 

Monsieur de Bet/ saw that there was some 
mystery in my conduct, and he applied himself 
to discover my secret with an art and industry, 
which would have accomplished much greater 
things. Nor did 1 take any great pains to 
conceal it from him. It is astonishing how 
weakly the human heart opens to any one who 
brings it glad news. The citadel of the mind 
throws wide all its gates, to receive the mes¬ 
senger of joy, and takes little heed to secure 
the prisoners that are within. In the course of 
half an hour my new acquaintance had made 
himself acquainted with the greater part of my 
history; and when I began to think of putting 
a stop to my communication, I found that the 
precaution was of no use. 

The moment, however, that he saw me begin 
to retire into myself, he turned the conversa¬ 
tion again to the Count de Soissons, whom 
he advised me to seek without loss of time, 
“ You will find in him,” said he, “ all that is 
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charming in human nature. In his communion 
with society, he had hut one fault originally ; 
which was great haughtiness. He knew that it 
was a fault, and lias had the strength of mind 
to vanquish ^t completely; so that you will see 
in him one of the most affable men that France 
can boast. In regard to his private character, 
you must make your own discoveries. The 
great mass of a man’s mind, like the greater part 
of his body, he takes care to cover, so that no 
one shall judge of its defects, except they be 
very prominent; and there are, thank God, as 
few that have hump-backed minds, as hump¬ 
backed ]>ersons. Indeed, it has become a point 
of decency to conceal every thing but the face 
even of the mind, and none but tatterdemallions 
and sans culottes ever suffer it to appear in its 
nakedness. To follow my figure, then. Mon¬ 
sieur le Comte is always well-dressed, so that 
you will find it difficult to know him ; but, how¬ 
ever, it is not for me to undress him for you. 
Take my advice, set out for Sedan to-mor¬ 
row, where, of course, you know he is—driven 
from his country by the tyrannizing spirit of 
our detested and detestable Cardinal. I rather 
think the Count intends to initiate you some¬ 
what deeply into politics, but that must be his 
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own doing also. Break your fast with me to¬ 
morrow, and I will give you letters and more 
information. Is it an engagement ?” 

I accepted the invitation with pleasure, and 
having answered one or two questions which T 
put to him, M. de Ret/ left me for the night. 
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CHAPTEU XVIf. 


IiliFOlili I proceed farther with my own nar¬ 
rative, it may he as well to take a slight re¬ 
view of the history of the ('omit tie Snissons, 
whose fate had a great effect upon the course of 
my whole future life. !Nor is it here unworthy 
of remark, how strangely events are brought 
about by Providence, while we walk blind and 
darkling through this misty existence, groping 
our way onward on a path from which we 
cannot deviate. An accidental word, a casual 
action, will change the whole current of life, 
make a hermit of a monarch, anti a monarch 
of a shepherd; as we sometimes see near the 
head of a stream a small hillock that a tlwarf 
could stride, turn the course of a mighty river, 
far from the lands it flowed towards at first, 
and send its waters wandering over other coun- 
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tries to kingdoms, and oceans, and hemispheres 
afar. 

The ancient county of Vendome, was in the 
year 1515 erected into a duchy by Francis 
the First, in favour of Charles de Bourbon, a 
direct lineal descendant from Robert Count de 
Clermont, fifth son of Saint Louis. Charles de 
Bourbon thus Duke of Vendome, left five sons, 
only two of whom had children, Antoine the 
elder, and Louis the younger. The first, by 
his marriage with Jeanne d’Albret, became 
King of Navarre and left one only son, who 
by default of the line of Valois, succeeded 
to the crown of France, under the title of 
Henri Quatre. Louis the younger brother, 
became Prince of Condo, and having been twice 
married, left a family by each wife. By his 
first marriage, descended the branch of Conde : 
and by the second, he left one son, Charles 
Count de Soissons, whose son Louis is the 
prince referred to in the foregoing pages. 

Setting out in life with great personal acti¬ 
vity and address, immense revenues, consider¬ 
able talents, and high rank, it is little to be 
wondered at, that the young Count de Sois¬ 
sons, under the management of a weak, an in¬ 
dulgent, and a proud mother, should grow up 
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with the most revolting haughtiness of cha¬ 
racter. From morning till night he heard of 
nothing but his own praises or his own rank, 
and by die time he was eighteen, his pride of 
demeanour was so repulsive and insupportable, 
that it was a common saying, that “No one 
saw the Count dc Soissons twice; for if he did 
not dislike them and forbid them to return, 
they were disgusted with him and would not 
go back.” 

But as the fault was more in ltis education 
than in his disposition, its very excess corrected 
itself. 

He gradually found himself avoided by those 
whom Heaven had designed for his com¬ 
panions, and sometimes even deserted by his 
very servants, so that he was often left alone 
to enjoy his rank and dignity by himself. 
Under these circumstances he evinced qualities 
of mind far superior to the petty vice which 
shrouded it. He had equally the wisdom to 
see that the fault lay in himself, the judgment 
to discover in what that fault consisted, and 
the energy to conquer it entirely. Not a trace 
of it remained in his manners, nor did any of 
his actions, but upon one occasion, ever give 
cause to suppose that a touch of his former 
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haughtiness rested even in the inner recesses of 
his heart. With a rare discrimination, also, 
of which few are master, in the examination 
to which lie subjected his own character, he 
separated completely the good from the bad, 
and took the utmost care to preserve that dig¬ 
nity of mind, which is the best preservation 
against base and petty vices, even while he 
cast from him the pride which is in itself a 
meanness. 

Many men in correcting themselves of the 
vices of a had education, would have felt some 
degree of bitterness towards the person to whoso 
weakness that education anti its vices were 
owing; but towards his mother the Count de 
Soissons ever remained a pattern of filial affec¬ 
tion, consulting her wishes and inclination on 
every occasion where his own honour and cha¬ 
racter were not interested in opposing her. 

The consequences of the change which he 
had effected in himself were nqt long in reward¬ 
ing him for the effort he had made, and in a 
very few years he found that affection followed 
him every where instead of hate. Tjjie bright 
qualities of his mind, and the graces of his per¬ 
son, shone out with a new light, like the glori¬ 
ous sun bursting through a cloud. He was 
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adored by the army, loved by the people; and 
princes were proud to be his friends. 

At this time, however, the councils of France 
became embarrassed and disordered, and it was 
difficult even to run one's course quietly through 
life, so many were the dangers and evils that 
lurked about on all sides, livery step was up, 
on an earthquake, and few could keep their 
footing steadily to the end. The Cardinal de 
Richelieu had already snatched the reins of 
government from the feeble hands that should 
have held them, and saw before him a wide 
field of power and aggrandizement, with few to 
oppose his putting in the -ithle and reaping to 
his heart's content. The power, the wealth, the 
popularity of the Count de Soissons gave him 
the opportunity of so opposing had he been so 
minded; and Richelieu was not a man to live 
in fear. He resolved, therefore, to win him, or 
to crush him. To win him offered most advan¬ 
tages, if it could be accomplished; and deeming 
also that it, would be’ more easy than the other 
alternative, Richelieu resolved to attempt it. 
For this purpose he united, in one < m oan cup, 
every thing that he fancied could tempi the 
ambition or passions of him he sought to gain. 
By a confidential messenger he proposed to 
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the Count the hand of his favourite niece, the 
Duchess d’Aquillon, offering as her dower an 
immense sum of ready money, the reversion of 
all his own enormous possessions, the sword of 
Constable of France, and what provincial govern¬ 
ment the Count might choose ; and doubtless 
he deemed such an offer irresistible. 

Not so the Count de Soissons, who conceived 
himself insulted by the proposal, and the only 
spark of his ancient haughtiness that remained 
breaking forth into a flame, lie struck the mes¬ 
senger for daring to propose the hand of Marie 
de Vigncrot, widow of a mean provincial gen¬ 
tleman, to a prince of tin. 1 blood royal of 
France. 

Contemned and rejected, personal resentment 
became added to the other motives which urged 
Richelieu to the destruction of the Count de 
Soissons. Personal resentments never slept with 
him; they lived while he lived, nor were they 
even weakened by sickness, and approaching 
death. No means but one existed of gratifying 
bis animosity tow ards the Count de Soissons; 
which was, to implicate him with some of the 
conspiracies which were every day breaking 
forth against the tyranny of the government. 
But even this was difficult; for, though living 
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with princely splendour, the Count continued 
to reside in the midst of the court, where all his 
actions were open, and nothing could he attri¬ 
buted to him on which to found an accusation. 
Hatred, howewor, is ingenious; a thousand 
potty vexations were heaped upon him, and, 
in the end, even personal insult was added, 
but without effect. 

The Count firmly resisted all the temptations 
which were held out to him to sully himself 
with any of the intrigues of the day. The so¬ 
licitations of his friends, or the persecutions of 
his enemies, were equally in vain; and, when 
human patience could no longer endure the 
grievances to which he was subjected at the 
Court of l'ranee, he left it for Italy, 'hearing 
with him the love and regret of the noblest 
of his countrymen. 

A retreat, however, which left him free, un¬ 
stained, and happy, neither quieted the fears, 
nor appeased the hatred of Hichclicu; but, 
forced to dissemble, he gradually appeared to 
abandon his evil intentions, invited the Count 
to return, and one by one made him such pro¬ 
posals as were likely to efface his former con¬ 
duct, without exciting suspicion by a sudden 
change. The Prince was not competent to cope 
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with so deep an adopt in the art of deceit; and, 
though still remembering with indignation the 
insults that had been offered him, lie suffered 
himself to be persuaded that they would not 
be repeated, and returned to- the Court of 
France. 

The minister lost no time, and at length 
effected his object. On bis return the Count 
found the best laws of the state defeated, indi¬ 
vidual liberty lost, and the public good sacri¬ 
ficed to the particular interests of one ambitious 
man. Richelieu took care that a thousand new 
affronts should mix a full portion of personal 
enmity with the Count’s more patriotic feelings, 
and in the end tile Prince suffered himself to be 
led into the conspiracy of Amiens. 

The weak and fickle Duke of Orleans had 
been placed in command over the Count de 
Soissons at the siege of Corbie; and, brought 
in closer union from this circumstance than 
they had ever been before, the-two princes hail 
various opjiortunities of communicating their 
grievances, and concerting some means of crush¬ 
ing the tyranny which at once affected them¬ 
selves personally, and the whole kingdom- 
There were not wanting many to urge that the 
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assassination of the Cardinal was the only sure 
way of terminatin'!; his dominion ; hut as the 
consent of the Count do Soissons could never be 
obtained to such a measure, it was determined 
to arrest the minister at the Council at Amiens, 
and submit his conduct to the judgment of a 
legal tribunal. The irresolution of the Duke 
of Orleans suspended the execution of their 
purpose at the moment most faumrahlc for 
effecting it, and before another opportunity 
presented itself, the conspiracy was discovered ; 
and the l)ukc of Orleans fled to lllois, while 
Monsieur Je Comte, (as the <'oimt de Soissons 
was usually called,) retired across tin* country 
to the strong tow*n of Sedan, the gates of wInch 
were willingly thrown open to him by the 
Duke of Douillon, who, though a vassal of 
France, still held that important territory be¬ 
tween Luxembourg and Champagne, in full and 
unlimited sovereignty. 

Here the Prince paused in security, well 
aware that Richelieu would never dare to at¬ 
tempt the siege of so strong a place as Sedan, 
while pressed on every side by tlie wars he 
himself had kindled : and here also he was, at 
the time of my arrival in Paris, though in a 
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very different situation from that in which he 
at first stood in Sedan.* 

* This chapter in the original MSS. appears written 
in a different hand from the rest, and was probably 
interpolated long after the composition of the whole to 
explain historical circumstances which had passed from 
men’s memories. 
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VIII. 

lu 3 vols. post 8vo. 

MAXWELL ; a Tale of the Middle Ranks. 

By the Author of kt Sayings and Doings,”&c. 

IX. 

In 2 vols. foolscap Ih'o. 

THE TURF. A Satirical Novel. 

X. 

Ill 3 vols. post t»vo. 

MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 

A Tale of the Year 1330. 

XL 

In 3 vols. post Ovo. 

UUSSELI.; or The liriirn of Fashion. 

By the Author of “A Winter in London/’ 

XII. 

In 3 vols. foolscap five. 

CLARENCE ; a Tale of our Own Times. 

XIII. 

In 3 vols. post 8vi>. 

FRE8CA R T l'S; 

Or, Scenes in Paris. 

XIV. 

In 3 vols. post Ovo. 

THE PERSIAN ADVENTURER; 

A Sequel to the Ivu/’/.ilbash. 

By J. It. Phaser, Esq. 


NEW EDITIONS. 

Iii 3 vols. post flvo. 

TRADITIONS OF THE NORTH AMERICAN 
INDIANS. Being a New and Revised Edition of TaJ.es 
or an Indian Camp. By A. Jones, Esq. 

In 3 vols. foolscap Uvo. 

LAWRIE TODD ; or The Settlers in the Woods. 

By Johl. Galt, Esq. 






